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CHAPTER I. 

A STRANGE MARRIAGE. 

Everybody wondered at the strange 
marriage. How Martha Austen, with her 
gentle nature and quiet ways, could have 
consented to become the wife of Esquire 
Manning, was more than people could un- 
derstand. 

True, he was wealthy, generous, and 
good-tempered ; but he was sixty years of 
age, rough in his manners, and rough in 
his estimates of life. Moreover, he was 
the father of six sons, with characteristics 
not unlike his own, of whom four were at 
home, noisy, roistering fellows, "making 
work enough to keep three women busy 
all the time." 

For this last assertion the housekeeper 
was responsible, and surely she was quali- 
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fied to judge, as she had "waited upon 
them ever since they were born." Scolded 
them, too, she might have added, for she 
was a privileged member of the family ; 
saying and doing what seemed to her good, 
or suited the whim of the hour. 

The mother of these boys had been a 
capable, energetic woman, looking well to 
the ways of her household; and yet it was 
generally known that Achsah Huntoon did 
not fear to act in direct opposition to her 
expressed wishes. It was Achsah's boast 
that she would acknowledge the authority 
of neither man nor woman. She intended 
to do her duty in the fear of God, and that 
ought to satisfy anybody. " It stood to 
reason " that she should sometimes know 
best what she ought to do. 

Those whom she served so long and 
faithfully never thought of questioning her 
wisdom or her friendship. If more than the 
usual amount of work required to be done, 
she was equal to the emergency ; her thin 
lips tightly compressed, her arms bared to 
her shoulders, and her hair so smoothly 
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and securely fastened, that not a lock could 
escape from confinement. On such oc- 
casions, she worked from morning until 
night with the regularity of a machine; 
each turn and stroke accomplishing its de- 
sired result. 

She cared for Mrs. Manning through all 
the lingering sickness of the latter, except 
when relieved by. the kindness of neigh- 
bors; disdaining any assistance in the 
kitchen, although she afterward acknowl- 
edged that " the boys done wonders she 
didn't expect." 

" They could cook meat and potatoes, 
and do the sweeping so 'twould answer," 
she said to a friena who was inclined to 
pity her. " I don't calculate on other folks 
doing my work. When I come here I 
come to help along where I could do the 
most good, and I haint nothing to complain 
of. I've earned my living, and I've earned 
my wages, and I'm going to stay, unless 
the 'squire gets a new wife I don't like," 

" Perhaps he'll take you for a wife," sug 
gested her friend. 
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" No, he won't," she replied emphatically. 
" He never'll want to take me, and I sha'n't 
ever want to be taken. I aint going to 
say that getting married aint the best 
thing in the world a woman can do ; but I 
should want a comfortabler man to live with 
than any I know of. Men make a sight of 
work they no need to, and then they expect 
some woman to go right round after them 
and straighten out things. I tell you, 
when I think over about the girls that grew 
up when I did, I think I'm better off than 
any of them be. I've had a steady home 
and steady wages, and I haint worked no 
harder than some that's been moving from 
one old shanty to anther, and not having a 
cent they could call their own, hor allowed 
to buy a yard of calico without asking 
leave. I don't care if I be an old maid — I 
expect to live and die by the name of Axy 
Huntoon. It's a good enough name, and 
I haint done nothing to make me ashamed 
of it." 

Esquire Manning mourned for his wife 
in what seemed a most comfortable man- 
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ner ; gradually casting off the appearance 
of grief, until at the end of a year he was 
cheerful and jolly as ever. A second year 
went by, and still he remained a widower. 
Aunt Axy, as the boys called her, was 
careful to have the table always well spread, 
and the week's mending thoroughly done ; 
enjoying her position for a while, and then 
vaguely wishing there was another woman 
in the house. 

The fashioning of garments from new 
material was more than she attempted ; 
and as Widow Austen had always sewed 
for Mrs. Manning, her services were now 
called into requisition. Some whispered 
that possibly the 'squire might find a wife 
in the little brown cottage occupying a cor- 
ner of his estate. Mrs. Austen was a nice 
woman, and Martha was a good girl, who 
had always been a favorite with their land- 
lord. He could afford to take them both, 
and Martha would have just the right in- 
fluence over his boys. 

In the midst of these surmises and com- 
ments Mrs. Austen sickened and died, leav 
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ing her daughter alone ; and while people 
were wondering what would become of 
this daughter, the best friend she had 
ever known, except her mother, asked her 
to be his wife and share his home. 

She knew but little of the world, or of 
her own mental and social needs. Her 
life, with its simple round of duties and 
small economies, had sufficed for her hap- 
piness. The large house visible from her 
bed-room window seemed to her like a 
palace, compared with the bit of a cot 
which afforded scant accommodations for 
her mother's furniture. The spacious 
rooms gave to her a sense of freedom sel- 
dom experienced elsewhere ; and the 
hearty cheer in which she had often shared 
was the symbol of luxurious plenty. 

She was a young girl, and yet she sel- 
dom joined in the gayeties of the young 
people around her. Mrs. Austen had been 
born a Quaker, and although losing by 
marriage her standing in the Church, she 
had trained her daughter according to the 
old rules. Her marriage had been unfor- 
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tunate ; and for this reason, it may be, she 
was careful to guard Martha against any 
acquaintance likely to awaken hitherto dor- 
mant hopes and affections. So it was, that 
at the age when girlhood's sweetness is 
most charming, this girl was so shy and 
retiring,"that but few appreciated her. 

"The 'squire always liked her, and 
some way, I don't know how, he'd always 
make her talk with him," said Achsah. 
" She acted as though she was afraid of the 
boys ; and if one of them spoke to her she 
wouldn't say any more than she was obliged 
to, but 'twas different with their father. He 
told her a good many times he wished she 
belonged to him, but 'taint likely he ever 
thought anything about making a wife of 
her till she was left alone with nobody to 
look to. She might come here and stayed 
right along, and had a home just the same 
as she has now, and I should think she'd 
rather, but you can't tell about them things. 
She's here, and I aint going to make any 
fuss about it. If she can put up with us, I 
guess we hadn't better find fault with her." 
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" Father, or Martha,or both of them, must 
be crazy/' exclaimed the oldest son when 
informed of this marriage. " Such a little 
nun of a girl, fathers wife ! He is old 
enough to be her grandfather. What 
could have induced her to marry him, and 
how will she manage to live with him and 
Aunt Achsah, and those four boys ! Won- 
der if she thought of the property. If she 
did, she is no worse than others ; and if she 
takes care of father in his old age, she will 
be entitled to a generous portion. " 

The boys at home were at first too 
much astonished to do more than express 
this astonishment by sundry expletives and 
flourishes of doubtful import. 

" I could take her up in my arms and 
carry her to the garret and lock her in," 
at length said Kiah, the youngest, who 
protested that he ought to receive a pen- 
sion for being burdened with such a name. 
" If she should call father, Kiah, how shall 
I know who she wants ? " 

The very suggestion of this ridiculous 
dilemma called forth shouts of laughter, 
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when Aunt Axy pronounced the homely 
name in a tone of sharp reproof. 

" I know who that means/' responded 
the boy. " It aint the 'squire that's wanted 
this time." 

" No, it aint. He aint round, and I hope 
I've got more manners than to call him so. 
I mean you, and it's time for you to begin 
to get quieted down. It's 'most time for 
them to come back. You've done well, so 
far, and I don't want you to spoil it all. 
It's a good thing to have a young woman 
'round, and it stands to reason she'll 
brighten up things. So we'd better treat 
her as well as we can." 

" I'm going to, but I don't see why she 
didn't wait for Tom. He's six months 
older than she is, and he'll be getting mar- 
ried some time. He's a pretty good fellow 
too. Whew ! Won't she think the world's 
coming to an end when we have a husking, 
and there's a barrel of cider emptied, not 
t© say anything about the baked beans, 
and brown bread, and doughnuts ? " 

" I hope there'll be a new leaf turned 
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over about husking. I'm getting ashamed 
of having all the cider topers in town get 
drunk at 'Squire Manning s husking. Miss 
Austen said your father ought to set a 
better example, and your mother didn't 
think 'twas just right the last of her life." 

" We don't, any of us, get drunk," re- 
plied John. " Father says he never got 
drunk in his life." 

" I don't suppose he ever did, but there 
aint many men can do as he does. Your 
mother used to wish he'd join the temper- 
ance folks. She didn't worry about him, 
but she thought a good deal about you 
boys." 

" Mother was real good, and I know we 
didn't always do just as we ought to, but 
she needn't worried about any of us being 
drunkards." 

" 'Taint likely you will be, but there's 
folks been drunkards you wouldn't expect 
it of any more'n we should of you. I'm be- 
ginning to think more about it than I used 
to, because you see I've heard your father 
talk till I most forgot there was any other 
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way except what he said was right. But 
they're coming, and I must have supper 
ready. Don't they look like — " 

"An old man and his oldest son's oldest 
daughter," chimed in John. " Do you ex- 
pect I shall ever call that woman mother ? 
I shan't do it. She's just Martha." 

" That's all she wants to be to any of 
us. She told me she wanted me to call 
her just as I always had, and I'm going to. 
Don't she look kind of handsome, and 
don't your father take her out of the wagon 
as careful as though she was a baby ? " 

A selfish, ambitious woman, seeking to 
further her own interests, would have been 
intensely disliked; while one attempting 
sudden changes in the management of 
household affairs would have encountered 
persistent opposition. 

But here was Martha, modest as ever, 
seeming to fear that she might be con- 
sidered an intruder, while she was half 
abashed at the new position in which she 
found herself. She managed, however, to 
accomplish much in a quiet way ; display- 
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ing tastes and abilities no one had thought 
her to possess. She looped back the 
heavy curtains in more dainty fashion; 
moved a chair here and another there, set 
a table in a cozy corner, and another in 
the middle of the room, asking, as she did 
so, if any one would object, which question 
was sure to be answered with the heartiest 
approval of what she had done. She help- 
ed the boys in their various plans ; en- 
couraged them to employ their time useful- 
ly, and even volunteered to assist them in 
the lessons they sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to understand. 

" When did you learn so much ? " at 
length asked Kiah. " You're a first-rate 
scholar. You might taught school instead 
of marrying father. Why didn't you ? " 

" I never thought about it ; and if I had, 
I couldn't/' she answered hesitatingly. 

" I'm glad you didn't," now said her 
husband, coming into the room. " I wanted 
to adopt you a good many years ago, and 
I'm glad to have you here. Kiah, we must 
be as good to her as we can be. If we 
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don't, when she finds out how pretty and 
smart she is, we shall lose her." 

" I'm going to be just as good as I can ; 
and I tell you, father, she knows as much 
about some things as the teacher does. I 
like Martha, and I want her to wear prettier 
dresses. I don't mean prettier, either, but 
nicer ones. You ought to buy her some/' 

" So I had. I never thought anything 
about it before, but she shall have as nice 
dresses as any woman in town ; though 
she always looks pretty to me." 

" I should think she would," replied 
Kiah, with a roguish smile ; and the old 
man strode away, slamming the door be- 
hind him," with a force which really jarred 
the house. 

" You don't like that, do you ? " said her 
companion, as she involuntarily claspe4 
her head with her hands. " We all of us 
make a dreadful noise. Mother said so 
when she was sick. We don't mind it. 
Our heads are tough ; but I'll see what I 
can do to keep folks stiller." 

" Thank you. It makes my head ache. 
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but perhaps I shall get used to it. It was 
always still at home ; only two of us, and 
so few doors we couldn't make much noise 
with them." 

" I guess not. When I was a little fel- 
low, that house seemed to me like a big 
box-trap." 

" That was strange." 

" I know it, and I guess we all seem 
strange to you, because living is so differ- 
ent from visiting. When you go visiting, 
the folks behave just as well as they can ; 
but when you are living, they act right out 
what they feel." 

" Yes, and visitors do the same way." 

" You don't see many different from what 
you used to — only better. We boys always 
wanted a sister, and now we're going to 
make a sister of you. I don't believe you 
want us to call you mother." 

" I couldn't answer you if you did. I 
know what mother means, and it means 
more than I can ever be," said Martha ; 
her blue eyes filling with tears. " I always 
wished I had a brother." 
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" Now you can have six. I know how 
all my brothers feel about you. We didn't 
want a step-mother, but we're real glad to 
have a sister." 

Not long after this the absent sons visit- 
ed at home ; and judging from appearances, 
they were ready to ratify the articles of 
adoption. 

It was then nearly time for the annual 
husking. The corn was ready to be drawn 
from the field, and Aunt Axy began to talk 
of the preparations which must be made. 
Martha made some suggestions which were 
received cordially. 

" I'm glad there's somebody besides me 
to make calculations," remarked the house- 
keeper, as they sat together in the large 
kitchen, watching the drifting clouds. 
" But there's one thing that ought to be 
different from what it generally is. There 
hadn't ought to be a chance for anybody 
to get drunk at our husking. Somebody 
ought to hinder it. 'Taint for me to say 
anything about it, and Miss Manning didn't 
put a stop to it. But you can, and you 
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ought to. I've been studying about it, 
and that's what I've made up my mind to." 

" How can I do it ? " 

" I don't know, but when men folks think 
as much of a woman as the 'squire and his 
boys think of you, she can manage some 
way to bring things 'round as she wants 
them. I never tried coaxing a man, but if 
I was like you, I could. Miss Manning 
worried, the last of her life, for fear some 
of her boys would be drunkards, and now 
them boys are in your hands to do pretty 
much what you're a mind to with. Their 
father always drinks when he wants to — 
moderate, you know — but you never can 
tell when the moderate's going to stop. It 
wouldn't be strange if you had a work to 
do in this family." 

" I expected to work, when I came here, 
Aunt Axy. I don't want to sit still and be 
waited upon. I want to do my part." 

" What do you say that for, child? I 
don't mean cooking, and sweeping, and 
washing floors, but — " Here the woman 
paused, commencing again abruptly : 
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" You're the one to begin in the hearts and 
sweep them clean of all wickedness. If I 
could talk like the minister, I could tell 
you just what I mean ; but I can't, so you 
must guess at part of it. You're all the 
professor there is in the house, and there's 
six folks here besides you." 

"But you are a Christian." 

" I hope so, 'though I never see my way 
clear to come forward and- make a profes- 
sion. There's some doctrines I can't no 
ways understand. Miss Manning and I 
used to talk about it, when she was sick, 
and before, too, but we didn't get much 
light. I've always prayed ever since I 
can remember ; prayed in my own words, 
too ; just what come right up in my heart, 
and I tell you, Marthy, them prayers has 
helped me over a good many hard places. 
When Miss Manning was sick, she said 
she'd been so busy she couldn't find time 
to pray ; but there was days then when 
she couldn't do nothing else, and your 
mother thought she was a Christian before 
she died. She talked a little to the 'squire 
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and the boys, but she was too weak to say 
much. She left that for you to do, and 
seems to me you've got the souls of the 
family pretty much in your hands." 

"There is the minister, ,, suggested Mar- 
tha timidly. " He can tell people their 
duty." 

" I know it, but there's a good many 
folks can hear preaching year in and year 
out, and never take it home, and the 
'squire is one of that kind. He pays lib- 
eral toward the minister's salary, and 
sends a good deal of provision to the par- 
sonage one time and another, but sermons 
aint of much account to him. Sometimes 
he don't go to meeting very often, and 
when he does, he's apt to go to sleep ; so 
take it all 'round, the minister aint likely to 
convert him very soon. I tell you, Marthy, 
if this family ever gets to Heaven, you've 
got to lead the way. You've took a great 
responsibility. 'Taint likely you realized 
justly what you was doing; but I've been 
thinking it over till I made up my mind to 
tell you what conclusion I'd come to." 
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" I am almost sorry you did," replied 
Mrs. Manning, upon whose face rested an 
expression of mingled sadness and surprise. 
" I am not sufficient for these things." 
" There aint nobody sufficient for them 
without the help of the Spirit, as your 
mother used to say when she talked about 
such things. A woman can do more with 
our men folks than a dozen ministers, and 
there aint another woman in the world 
could do half as much as you can. " 



CHAPTER II. 

SHARP CORNERS. 

It had been a great concession on the part 
of Esquire Manning when, at his annual 
husking, he substituted cider for New En- 
gland rum. He had drank liquors mod- 
erately all his life, and he could not under- 
stand why others might not do the same 
without becoming drunkards. 

But certain unfortunate circumstances, 
for which he was considered responsible, 
joined with the counsels of his wife, had in- 
duced him to provide less objectionable 
cheer for his neighbors and friends. Yet 
each year some had been intoxicated ; and 
as Achsah Huntoon said, it was a shame 
and disgrace. Somebody ought to prevent 
a recurrence of scenes which had grieved 
many, and offended not a few. 

Moreover, it was time to regard the 
future of the boys upon whom, thus far, 

(26) 
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little of restraint had been imposed. Re- 
membering what seemed to him the undue 
severity of his parents, the 'squire was re- 
solved that his children should have no 
cause for complaint of unnecessary restric- 
tions. They obeyed his commands, but 
commands were seldom given. 

" Getting ready for husking, and the 
tallest kind of a husking, too," exclaimed 
Kiah, bounding into the kitchen, followed 
by his favorite dog. "The old barn is 
crammed full from floor to rafters, and 
everybody is coming." 

" Have you invited the minister? " asked 
Martha quietly. 

" Why, no, we never ask the minister. 
His hands are too soft to husk corn. He'd 
blister them in five minutes. This minister 
is pretty jolly, though. I should like to 
have him come and look on first-rate." 

" 'Twould do good to have the minister 
•ound. It don't seem as though folks 
i:ould get drunk after eating supper the 
minister asked a blessing on." 

"What's that about getting drunk?" 
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asked Esquire Manning, as he closed the 
door with an emphatic bang, and smiled 
down upon his pretty young wife. "Any- 
body been getting drunk 'round here ? " 

" Somebody got drunk 'round here last 
year's husking, and 'twas a shame," re- 
sponded Achsah firmly. 

"So it was, but it won't happen again. 
The boys are coming home to stay a week 
or two before the weather gets so cold, in- 
stead of coming to Thanksgiving. I've 
just got a letter from Beniah. He's coming 
with his wife and baby, and Sylvester's 
going to take his Cousin Sophie along 
with him. You'll need some help, Axy." 

" Marthy and. I can do the work." 

" But Marthy will be wanted somewhere 
besides here in the kitchen. You'll have 
to put up with different help from her. 
There's the Widow Bemis ; she'll be glad 
of a chance to earn something, and her 
mother and Will can get along without her. 
Tom better go right over after her. I 
didn't expect the boys so soon, but any 
time when they're ready is the right time 
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for me. The house is large enough and 
the pantries full enough for all who come. 
When I first began to earn money, I made 
up my mind I wouldn't have any pinching 
'round where I was. If I didn't have any- 
thing better than a crust of bread, my 
family should be welcome to their share." 

" You've had better luck than some 
folks, else you might had to pinch. There 
haint been nothing wasted in the house. 
Miss Manning and I calculated how things 
was coming out when we begun on them. 
The last talk we had together, she said 
she'd managed well for her family in world- 
ly things, but she hadn't looked after their 
souls as she ought to." 

As if conscious that this allusion was ill- 
timed, Achsah hastened from the room with 
an ominous frown upon her brow, while 
those who remained found it difficult to 
break the awkward silence which followed. 

" My wife and Axy did their part well in 
the house," at length said Esquire Man- 
ning. " You had a good mother," he 
added, turning to his youngest son. 
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"Yes, sir; I know I had," was replied. 

"I am glad you know it, and that you 
were old enough to remember her," re- 
joined Martha. "A good mother is the 
best friend anybody can have." 

" I guess she is, but Axy needn't said 
what she did just now. She wanted to 
make somebody feel bad, else she wouldn't. 
If I was you or father, I'd send for Mrs. 
Bemis this minute." 

" Perhaps we better wait a little while, 
till Achsah has time to think it over." 

"All right. She 'most always comes to 
her senses before it's too late. Say, father, 
Axy thinks we better ask the minister to 
our husking." 

." Well, I guess we had. He's good 
company, and he needn't do any more 
work than he's a mind to. He can stay in 
the parlor with the women when he gets 
tired of us men." 

So that question was settled ; and within 
an hour the housekeeper announced her 
willingness to receive assistance from Mrs. 
Bemis, adding : 
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" There'll be enough to do, and we don't 
want Beniah's wife, nor Sophie either, to 
think we've got Marthy here just for a 
hired girl, and not pay her any wages. 
Your father can afford, to make a lady 
of her." 

" He can't do it," answered Kiah quick- 
ly. "She was &?r#alady. There needn't 
anybody look down on her when I'm 'round. 
Mother was mother, and she was a good 
mother ; but Martha is just Martha, and 
they're as different as can be. I don't see 
how she come to marry father, but she did, 
and I'm glad of it. Now we must all treat 
her so well — she won't ever be sorry. 
We're a noisy set, and I'm beginning to 
think we're pretty rough. I guess we all 
need polishing, and I just hope there'll be 
one diamond among us at least. If ther< 
is, I wonder which 'twill be." 

" It won't be you," retorted Achsah. 
" You aint anything but common stone." 

" I don't suppose I am. But common 
stones are needed, and if they only get 
into the right places, they're of some ac- 
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count," said the boy musingly. " If they 
don't fit they have to be hewed and chipped 
till they do. For my part, I'd rather not 
fit so well. I don't want to be cut down to 
order. I want to keep my sharp corners 
just as they are." 

"Sharp corners are dreadfully in the 
way sometimes." 

Kiah did not linger to answer this remark. 
His attention was called elsewhere, but he 
did not forget the subject thus casually 
introduced. He thought of Martha as the 
one smooth stone, rounded and polished, 
among others rough and angular, and this 
thought exerted a marked influence upon 
his manners. When his brothers arrived, 
they saw at once the change, which had 
been so gradual as to be unobserved by 
those who were constantly with him. 

Mrs. Beniah Manning was disposed to 
treat the wife of her father-in-law with pat- 
ronizing kindness, but a day in the old 
house quite banished all thoughts of pat- 
ronage. 

Cousin Sophie Deering came wondering 
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how she should accommodate herself to 
new conditions; and within twenty-four 
hours found herself wondering if the quiet 
woman who had welcomed them all so 
pleasantly would ever know what a price 
had been paid for the increased comfort 
and happiness of Uncle Hezekiah's family. 
Would Martha Manning ever wish she had 
remained Martha Austen until there had 
come to her some revelation of life, where- 
by she could measure her capacity for joy 
or sorrow ? As a daughter, she might have 
every opportunity for culture and enjoy- 
ment, without regard to expense. In this 
relation she might have reigned queen of 
the household. How would it be now ? 

Miss Deering, an independent, energetic 
worker, who accepted no service from 
others for which she did not render a full 
equivalent, could not understand a charac- 
ter so unlike her own, although she soon 
felt the influence of a power she had not 
at first suspected. She had won her pres- 
ent enviable position after many struggles 
and disappointments. The difficulty of any 
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desired achievement only made the achieve 
ment more desirable ; thus stimulating her 
ambition, until she was quoted as a mar- 
velous example of perseverance. 

Busy with hands and brain, it was not 
often she allowed herself time for rest ; but 
when she did so, her steps were turned 
toward the spacious dwelling, whose doors 
were ever open to all claiming kinship with 
its owner. There was plenty for all ; and 
this plenty, with the abounding good-nature 
of her uncle and cousins, contrasted so 
strongly with her home surroundings, that 
she seemed transported to another world, 
where care and^ anxiety were unknown. 

In summer she reveled in the delicious 
atmosphere, while feasting her eyes upon 
some of New England's grandest scenery* 
In autumn she was never weary of admiring 
the gorgeous coloring of tree and forest, 
until the beauty drifted down and formed a 
carpet for her feet. Winter, too, had its 
charms in wreaths of snow and jewels ol 
ice, fashioned with rarer skill than man's 
device, while the budding freshness ol 
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spring, with leaping rills and song of birds, 
was to her the promise of a renewed life* 

But it was now the transition season of 
the year, when murky skies may hang like 
a pall over the landscape ; or the soft haze 
of the Indian summer, with sunlight drifting 
through, give an ideal loveliness to the 
most common objects. Truth to tell, this 
visit was one of curiosity ; perhaps the last 
she should ever care to make ; for where 
a new mistress is installed, the old-time 
guests are often displaced by others. 

Martha Manning, however, had but few 
relatives, and to these few she was nearly 
a stranger. Her father had died when she 
was a child, and her mother had not cared 
to talk much of him for whom she had in- 
curred the displeasure of friends, and who 
had but illy requited her devotion, 

Achsah Huntoon had laid upon Martha 
the burden of souls; a heavy burden, in- 
deed, until help was given in answer to 
prayer, when it became an inspiration. 
She was poor in this world's goods, while 
her husband was rich. She had been ac- 
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customed to close economies, and the most 
careful expenditure of all pecuniary re- 
sources, while her husband's family knew 
nothing of the necessity compelling to such 
economy ; but she had one possession they 
had not — she had faith and trust in an 
Almighty Friend. She believed^ in a per- 
sonal Saviour, who, having made atonement 
for the sins of the world, receives all who 
come t.o Him, bidding them be of good 
cheer while waiting for the ever-enduring 
mansions prepared for those who love 
Him. By so 'much as such love and trust 
outweighs the changing friendship of earth, 
by so much had she a richer inheritance 
than houses and lands. 

" You have changed much since I saw 
you last in your mother's cottage," said 
Cousin Sophie, as she sat with her young 
hostess in the gathering gloom of twilight. 
" That was more than two years ago. I 
knew Achsah never thoroughly liked me, 
and I thought the old house would seem 
lonely." 

" It must be lonely to you without your 
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aunt. I remember how glad she was to 
have you here." 

" I think she was glad to see me, and 
there is no other place in the world where 
I can rest as I have rested here." 

" I hope you will rest here now." 

" I shall, or I should, if I did not keep 
asking myself questions. You have made 
wonderful changes in the house. I used 
to wish Aunt Lucy would sometimes sit 
down and fold her hands for a little while. 
She was always at work, and I think she 
worked too hard." 

" I am afraid she did. Mother thought 
she might have lived a good many years 
longer if she had taken time to rest. Her 
children needed her." 

" We all need our mothers. My mother 
died when I was eighteen years old, and I 
have missed her every day. I don't see 
much of father, so I sometimes feel that I 
have lost both my parents. Father has 
another wife and other children, who have 
a right to his first consideration." 

"Don't you like his wife?" asked Mar- 
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tha, while a rosy blush overspread her 
face. 

" She is just the wife father needs, but we 
live quite independent of each other. I 
stipulated for my independence before she 
came to the house. Father gave me two 
hundred dollars and some furniture that 
was my mother's, to furnish three rooms. 
I live in those rooms, usually providing my 
own food, and cooking it on a little stove 
in my bit of a kitchen, although mother 
sometimes persuades me to eat at the fam 
ily table. Then I always pay my board in 
sewing.. Don't think father or mother 
wish me to pay my board," added Cousin 
Sophie, as she saw the look of astonish- 
ment with which this communication was re- 
ceived. " They protest against it, but they 
both work hard and economize closely. I 
am glad to help mother, but I should not be 
willing to devote my whole time to the fam- 
ily and take my share of the income. I al- 
ways wished to depend upon myself, and live 
in my own way. I have learned to think twice 
before spending a penny of my earnings/' 
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11 My mother always did, and I learned 
from her, but it is different here," replied 
Martha. 

" Yes, everything here is free and abun- 
dant, yet Uncle Hezekiah and Aunt Lucy 
were always what people call good man- 
agers." 

" He is called the best farmer in town." 

" I presume he is the best He told me 
once how he made his money, or rather, 
what is his dependence for a money in- 
come, I wished to know, and asked him 
if he was willing to tell me. Since then I 
have wondered why a great many other 
men don't manage in the same way. I 
thought father might do it, and so be 
saved a great amount of perplexity and 
anxiety, but he says he could never be a 
farmer." 

" I don't know much about men who are 
not farmers. My mother used to wish she 
owned a farm, if it was ever so small. She 
said farmers were sure of a good living, if 
they only made the most of what they 
had" 
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" They must be, and I wonder more and 
more every year that thousands of men 
living in our cities, sometimes working and 
sometimes idling, don't go into the country 
and set to work as farmers, where they 
could provide for their families comfortably. 
Why, Martha, there are hundreds of fam- 
ilies in our city living in two or three close, 
dirty rooms, who will hardly know what it 
is to be thoroughly warm through all the 
coming winter, to say nothing of the 
wretched, scanty food which will hardly 
satisfy their hunger." 

" But mother used to say women were 
often as much to blame as men for having 
poor food on their tables. A great deal 
depends upon the cooking." 

"That is true, and I wish somebody 
would teach poor women how to cook 
plain, palatable food, such as can be afford- 
ed in abundance. It can be done at small 
expense for the raw material, and small 
outlay in the preparation. I know it can, 
for I know how to do it." 

" Then you are the one to teach others. 
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My mother knew how to live on little, but 
everybody said what she cooked was 
good." 

" I can believe that. I remember of din- 
ing with you once, and I never enjoyed a 
dinner more in my life. I went into your 
cottage at noon to escape a shower, and 
your mother invited me, without making 
any excuses, to sit down to your table." 

" She never made any excuses. She 
was always particular to have a clean table 
spread, and everything nicely arranged; 
and then if any one came in she made them 
welcome to what she had." 

" She had dainty Quaker ways of doing 
things, and I think you are like her." 

" Thank you. I am glad you think so. 
If I am ever as good as my mother I shall 
be satisfied. If she had lived — " 

" Perhaps you would not be here," added 
Miss Deering, after waiting in vain for a 
completion of the sentence so abruptly ter- 
minated. 

" I know I should not be here," was re- 
plied. " Mr. Manning would not have 
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asked me to come. But I am here, and I 
wish to do my duty. It would be ridicu- 
lous for me to think of being a mother to 
the boys, but I should like to be their 
friend." 

" You can be their friend ; just the friend 
they need ; and I shall count you among 
my cousins. I will call you Martha if you 
will call me Sophie." 

" I shall be glad to call you so. I always 
liked you, but I thought of you as a great 
ways above me. I have never seen many 
people, and I never cared while mother 
lived ; but sometimes, now, I wonder what 
it would be like to live in a city where 
there are so many they almost crowd each 
other." 

" Were you never in a city ? " 

"Never." 

" Then you must make me a visit this 
winter. Uncle can come down with you, 
and when he gets tired of staying he can 
leave you to finish your visit alone, so I 
can have you all to myself. You will see 
a great many beautiful things ; but at the 
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same time you will see a great deal of 
squalor and filth. I have wondered about 
it, and I am beginning to think that liquor- 
drinking is at the bottom of most of the 
trouble. Men spend money for beer and 
whisky, and leave their families to starve. 
The rich drink costly liquors, while the 
poor are obliged to satisfy themselves with 
cheaper drinks. Mother is very much in- 
terested in the temperance reform. Father 
says it is a total abstinence reform, and he 
was inclined to ridicule it as fanatical ; but 
mother has persuaded him to sign the iron- 
clad pledge, and all the children have 
signed with him." 

" Have you signed, Sophie ? " 

" Not yet. Of course I don't wish to 
drink anything stronger than cider. But 
I should be sorry to refuse that, when 
Uncle Hezekiah offers me some made in 
his own mill. I never care for it away 
from here. I don't need to sign the 
pledge." 

" It could not hurt you." 

" I know that, and as I told Cousin 
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Sylvester, if I was a man I would sign it,, 
and keep it too." 

" Has he signed it ? " 

"No. He says he is waiting for me. 
He has promised his namesake to sign the 
pledge whenever I do, and that subjects 
me to a double share of importunities. I 
am sure Cousin Sylvester would be sorry 
to redeem his promise, and is glad to have 
me on his side." 

" Which is his side ? " 

" He is on the same side as Uncle 
Hezekiah ; believing in moderation, and 
practicing what he believes. That seems 
to me the best way. Too much restraint 
takes away the zest of living. People 
sometimes crave sparkling stimulants that 
foam and flash before them ; and when 
imbibed, quicken all the pulses of their 
lives." 

" I don't understand. How is it ? " re- 
sponded Martha. 

" I can not explain it. I only know that 
it is so. I have seen many who could do 
nothing without such stimulants." 
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" What could they do with them ? " 

"Talk, and write, and work, so that 
others read, and listened, and gazed, won- 
dering at their power. There is some in- 
spiration in stimulants, but there is a dark 
side to it all- Inspiration changes to deg- 
radation, and the most brilliant man I ever 
knew is a besotted drunkard. It is dread- 
ful to think of such want of principle and 
self-control." 

" I think it would be better not to drink 
the stimulants at all, only do the best you 
can without them." 

" It would be better. Stimulants are 
always dangerous, and if I was a man I 
should commit myself unreservedly to total 
abstinence." 



CHAPTER III. 

OLD MIAH. 

" Mercy on us ! There's Miah Manning 
come round again/' exclaimed Achsah, in a 
tone of impatience, as she was looking down 
the road the very morning of the husking. 
" He haint been here before for more than 
three years, and I hoped we'd seen the 
last of him. You wouldn't believe it, Miss 
Bemis, but I can remember when he was 
called as handsome a man as there was in 
the county. He was tall and straight, and 
knew how to appear well anywhere. He 
was reckoned a good deal smarter than 
the 'squire ; spry as a cricket, and always 
ready for anything that come to hand." 

" Such men are the ones that make the 

worst drunkards," said Mrs. Bemis, in a 

low voice. "The slow and plodding are 

more moderate in drinking, as well as in 

all other things." 
(46) 
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"Well, I guess you're right, though I 
couldn't told it just as you have. But 
what can we do with that dirty, ragged 
man ? There aint any place for him, but 
he'll have to be took care ot He'll most 
scare Marthy. There's Kiah coming. I'm 
glad. That boy sometimes has a good 
deal of sense about things. Likely, Miah 
got turned out of a place to stay, and 
didn't know where else to go. You see, 
he's second cousin to the 'squire/' 

" I wish he wasn't related to father by a 
single drop of blood," retorted Kiah, who, 
rushing to tell the news, found it had pre- 
ceded him. " Martha'll think he's awful, 
and Cousin Sophie'll want to start for 
home instanter. But, of course, father'll 
keep him. So I may as* well make a fire 
in the back chamber and get a tub ready 
for him. He's got to clean up. Where's 
that suit of father's old clothes you washed 
and mended last spring, so as to have them 
all ready for winter? Now's the chance 
for them. Just tell me where they are, and 
I'll take that fellow off from your hands." 
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Achsah was glad to find herself thus re- 
lieved, and when dinner was announced, a 
trembling old man, decently clad, made his 
best bow in acknowledgment of the gen- 
eral introduction given by his host, Cousin 
Hezekiah. He must have been nearly 
famished, yet he evidently wished to con- 
ceal the fact. Homeless and penniless, he 
still remembered the days when he was a 
welcome guest, where now he was only 
tolerated. He had wished to see Cousin 
Hezekiah once more, and having been dis- 
appointed in regard to an expected remit- 
tance, had traveled on foot a long distance. 
This he said with apparent sincerity, al- 
though he must have known that it would 
not be believed. 

Dinner over, other members of the fam- 
ily withdrew, leaving the cousins alone. 
Achsah, however, who knew full well their 
habits, did not allow them thus to remain. 
She warned Kiah, who immediately con- 
sulted Martha ; after which Cousin Sophie 
was admitted to their confidence, all 
being accomplished so quickly, that only 
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those interested suspected what was trans- 
piring. 

4< Martha must get father to promise not 
to give Miah a drop of liquor while he's 
here," said the boy earnestly, appealing to 
his cousin. " Father will do anything she 
asks him to. He can't help it. Can he ? " 

" I should not suppose he would deny 
her any request," was replied. 

"He can't. He is always good-natured 
anyway, and Martha is so nice, he'll do 
anything to please her. You see if he 
won t. 

It required great courage to make the 
desired request; for notwithstanding his 
kindness, the young wife was averse to 
asking favors of her husband. Yet en- 
couraged by her counselors, she found an 
opportunity to repeat what had been said 
to her, asking if it would not be better to 
deny his guest any drink which might do 
him injury. 

"Well, I must say I'm beat once," re- 
sponded the 'squire, laughing loudly and 
coarsely. " I never knew Axy to get 
4 
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anybody to do her errands for her before. 
Something must be the matter with her. 
So you want me to promise fair and square 
not to give Miah a drop of liquor while he 
is here ? " 

" Yes, sir, I wish you would promise 
just that," replied Martha firmly. 

" But if I make the promise, I must keep 
it, and Miah's visit will be spoilt if he don't 
get his bitters three times a day. He cal- 
culated on that when he was coming along." 

" It would be wrong to give it to him ? " 

" Think so, little girl ? " 

" Yes, sir, I know so." 

" Well, I don't want to dispute you. I 
mean to do about right, and I want to 
please my wife ; so if you'll give me a kiss, 
I'll give you the promise." 

Martha's face was crimson as she yielded 
to the caress, thanking her husband for the 
promise afterward given with all due for- 
mality, and which she knew would not be 
broken. 

" Not a drop of liquor for either of us 
while you are here," he called out directly 
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after, as he entered the dining-room, where 
his guest was still waiting. " My wife 
don't believe in it, and she rules the house. 
Tell you what, Cousin Miah, if you get 
married again, I advise you to look sharp 
to see what kind of a noose you are going 
to have 'round your neck. I have a pair 
of arms 'round mine sometimes, and when 
I do, it aint any use to try to set up my au- 
thority ; so we must make the best of what 
we can get" 

" No doubt we shall get better than we 
deserve," replied a shaky voice. 

"Seems to me that is carrying things 
with a high hand," said Beniah Manning, 
arhen told what a promise his father had 
made. " If that is the way father begins, 
he will end by giving up everything. 
Martha is well enough, and the boys here 
at home seem to think she is wonderful, 
but I have no patience with such nonsense. 
If a man can't eat and drink to suit himself, 
what can he do ? " 

" But Kiah and I really teased Martha 
to say what she did to your father," replied 
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Miss Deering, to whom her cousin had ex- 
pressed himself thus strongly. " We told 
her it was her duty. Achsah says the old 
man has been actually drunk here for a 
week at a time. I don't wish to interfere 
in any family arrangements, but it seems 
hardly right to make it possible for this to 
occur again." 

" It hadn't ought to happen, but father 
ought to manage his own house. That is 
all I complain of. Axy has always ruled in 
the kitchen and pantry ever since I can re- 
member, and now if that chit of a girl is 
going to set up her authority, I wouldn't 
give much for the old place." 

"I thought you liked Martha?" said 
Beniah's wife. " I am sure I do. She 
has tried to make it pleasant tor us all, and 
I don't think she wants to set up her author- 
ity. I am glad she asked father not to 
give that poor old man liquor." 

-Why?" 

" Because he is a drunkard. Anybody 
can see that, and giving him liquor only en- 
courages him to keep on in his evil ways." 
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" It wouldn't make any difference about 
that. He will drink till he dies, if he can 
get it. There aint enough of him left to 
make anything of. If there was any chance 
of getting him on the right track, it would 
pay to try. But keeping liquor from him 
now is only punishing him, without doing 
him any good. If a man is born to be a 
drunkard, he will be one, no matter what 
is done about it." 

" Then it would be better if he had never 
been born. But a man can be what he 
pleases, so far as his moral character is 
concerned/' answered Miss Deering, sur- 
prised that her cousin should express him- 
self with so much bitterness. "A man who 
never uses intoxicating drinks will never 
be a drunkard. There, is positive safety 
in total abstinence." 

"There won't anybody deny that, but 
I am satisfied to do as my father has done 
before me. I don't go in for new-fangled 
temperance notions, though Mary is get- 
ting her head pretty full of them. I hope 
you won't encourage her in them, Cousin 
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» 
Sophie. If you do, my peace is gone for 

life." 

" Surrender at discretion, and you shall 
have peace in all your borders." 

"No surrender for me on that point. 
They say we sha'n't have anything stronger 
than cider this evening, but I guess mother 
brought that change about in her time. 
We used to have pretty uproarious times 
at husking. I have known six men to stay 
in the barn all night, because they didn't 
dare trust themselves on their feet." 

" That was shameful." 

" So it was, Sophie. I aint going to 
deny that, but the blame rested with the 
drinkers. We shall see what we shall see 
this evening. It is ten years since I have 
been at home to husking, and I shall miss 
a good many familiar faces. I wasn't 
much more than a boy then. Now I have 
some gray hairs. A man isn't old when 
he is thirty, but gray hairs make him think 
of what is coming." 

Familiar faces were indeed missed. Of 
the six men who had once spent a night in 
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the barn, act one was present. Two were 
in the poor-house and two had died, while 
the remaining two had gone no one knew 
whither. They were remembered, for they 
had been the champion huskers of the town. 

" I never knew another man who could 
do as much work, week in and week out, 
the year round, as Mat Hiland," said one 
of the company. " He was a giant in 
strength, and there wasn't but one thing 
kept him from laying up a good property." 

"What was that?" asked a listener 
carelessly. 

"Liquor, and he hated himself for it 
too. The last time I saw him, we had a 
talk about it, and he said if he was to live 
his life over, he wouldn't touch it any more 
than he'd touch ratsbane." 

" Pity he hadn't made up his mind to 
that fifty years ago. But I hold there aint 
no need of being a drunkard, because you 
take a glass of liquor once in a while. It's 
foolish doctrine to preach to people, though 
sometimes it does seem as though 'twas 
'most necessary." 
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" What is 'most necessary — the preach- 
ing, or the drinking?" 

" I meant the preaching, because so 
many go to ruin. There's been a good 
many in this town run through a fine 
property by drink ; and then there's been 
a good many got forehanded that drank 
moderate all their lives, so you can't ex- 
actly tell about it." 

" You needn't try," retorted a red-faced 
man. " Let folks do as they're a mind to. 
It's a free country, and there needn't any- 
body try to dictate to me." 

Another and another became aware of 
the subject under consideration, until the 
entire company were engaged in a discus- 
sion of the merits of liquor-drinking ; and 
at last one, more daring than his fellows, 
challenged Miah Manning's testimony. 
Their host frowned ominously, but the 
frown was unheeded and the challenge re- 
peated. . 

44 You want I should tell you what liquor 
has done for me ? " said the drunkard, after 
a long silence. 
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" Yes," was replied promptly. " You are 
the very man to testify in this matter. You 
can speak with authority, if anybody can." 

" Shame ! shame ! " muttered two or 
three voices, while one continued : 

" It's a shame to strike a man when he's 
down. Better look out for yourself* You 
don't know where you'll land. Wait, and 
you can tell your own experience." 

But all this was lost upon the old man, 
who, rising to his feet, looked earnestly 
around, while his eye brightened and his 
form became erect. 

" There aint one here can compare with 
what I was once," he said, with marked 
deliberation. "There aint one here can 
do as much work, or dance as many hours 
with pretty girls, as I could once. There 
aint one here expects any more of life than 
I did. There aint one here that will ever 
have a better wife or a more promising 
child than I had. If I'd taken my pick of 
the world, I couldn't been prouder of them, 
or loved them better. I had a good home, 
and Cousin Hezekiah knows folks were 
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glad to see me when I went away from it. 
Now I'm a vagabond drunkard, and when 
I'm sent away from where I am now, 'twill 
be either to the poor-house or the mill- 
pond ; and one's as good as the other fof 
me. That's what liquor has done for me 
I aint going to preach, but I advise you 
all to take warning." 

With this advice, the speaker sunk into 
the obscure se#t from which he had risen, 
while no one ventured a response. The 
older sons of Esquire Manning were angry 
at this interruption of the evenings jollity, 
yet rallied their own spirits in the effort to 
entertain their guests. Fortunately, too, 
for them, Mr. Lane, the clergyman, ap- 
peared, and in exchanging salutations with 
him, new thoughts were stirred. 

" We didn't invite you to work. We 
don't expect the same man to write ser- 
mons and husk corn," remarked his host, 
after extending to him a cordial welcome. 

" Let me show you what a sermon- 
maker can do," was replied pleasandy, and 
during the next half hour there was a trial 
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of skill, in which the minister well sustained 
his part. 

While this was transpiring, Old Miah 
left the barn, observed by only a few, and 
forgotten by all except Sylvester, who, 
going in search of him after some time had 
elapsed, found him prone upon the ground 
in the shelter of a clump of evergreens. 

Receiving no reply to repeated calls, 
and finding the task of raising him too dif- 
ficult, the young man hastened to the house 
for assistance, apologizing for so doing, by 
saying that a rattle-brained fellow had al- 
ready made their relative a butt of ridicule 
for the evening, and it was desirable not 
to attract further attention to him. 

" We'll take him right up to his room 
and kindle a fire," said Achsah in reply, 
and as she went out she was followed by 
Mrs. Bemis and Martha. 

"He is dead," exclaimed the latter, as 
she bent above the prostrate form. 

" I don't think he is dead," answered 
Sylvester. " He has been terribly excited, 
and he has lain here long enough to be 
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chilled through. We must get him into 
the house. It is bad enough for him to be 
so poor, without being obliged to criminate 
himself. I wish people knew enough to 
mind their own business. He missed his 
liquor to-day, but if I had my way he 
wouldn't miss it again. If he is alive he 
shall have what he wants. I will take all 
the responsibility of it. I haven't made 
any promises, and I don't intend to." 

All this was said hastily and harshly; 
and Martha, feeling herself reproved and 
condemned, crept back to the house, un- 
able to render any assistance, and fearing 
to offer any advice. She had incurred the 
displeasure of one whose friendship she 
desired. But she had no time for regrets. 
There was work to be done, and forcing 
back her tears, she moved about the 
kitchen, listening meanwhile to the tread 
of those in the chamber above. She 
longed to know if the old man lived, but 
she would not intrude. Mrs. Bemis came 
soon for hot water, when she learned that 
he was reviving. 
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Sylvester rushed into the dining-room, 
returning with glass and decanter, and 
hastening back to his charge without 
speaking. 

" You done right, Marthy, so don't feel 
bad about anything," whispered Achsah, 
at the first opportunity. " We was the 
ones, not you. We tried to keep the 
liquor from him, but we couldn't. We've 
been overruled. Sylvester's a good deal 
put out. He was always fiery, but likely 
he can be brought round to reason. It's 
your business what's done in this house, 
and he's got to find that out. So don't 
you feel bad a mite. Something happened 
when they was to the barn that stirred him 
up. If Miah Manning's come here to die, 
I sha'n't be none sorry. Sylvester don't 
want anything said ; so if there's any ques- 
tions asked, we can just say he's gone up 
to his room. It's comfortable up there, 
and likely he's asleep by this time. Don't 
worry. We want to have everything go 
off as well as we can." 

Such a supper as that to which the 
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huskers were invited had never been seen 
on such an occasion, even in this house, 
famed for its generous cheer; while the 
tables were spread with a tasteful car* 
which could not be unnoticed. The daint) 
serving, too, attracted attention ; Martha 
Manning superintending it herself, despite 
some remonstrances from her husband. 
She listened reverently, as Mr. Lane asked 
a blessing upon the food before them, and, 
in her simplicity, believed that all who 
heard it must be impressed with a sense of 
their dependence on an Almighty Father. 

Tea and coffee, with cream and sugar, 
were so liberally and temptingly dispensed, 
that few cared for stronger drink, while it 
had been observed that less than usual was 
carried to the barn. There was no up- 
roarious mirth, although a constant flow of 
wit and laughter enlivened the scene. No 
one felt under restraint, yet all were con- 
scious of the power of some new presence ; 
and not a man there but would have con- 
sidered himself disgraced, had aught trans- 
pired to offend the minister, who improved 
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this opportunity to make the acquaintance 
of some whom he never saw at a Sabbath 
service. 

He had declined joining the ladies at an 
early tea, reserving his appetite for a more 
substantial repast, to which he did ample 
justice ; thus winning the respect of a few 
who had before sneered at his white hands 
and fine broadcloth. 

"Well, Marthy, we caught them with 
guile or good victuals, and I guess 'twas a 
better way than coming right out about 
cider. They had enough to eat, and I 
give a bundle of cake or doughnuts to 
every one that had children or old folks at 
home, so there wasn't nobody forgot. 
The minister helped us wonderful, and he 
shall have his pay for it, though I don't 
suppose he knew we wanted any help. 
But there — I forgot old Miah. Well, don't 
you worry as to what Sylvester thinks. 
It'll come 'round all right. The Lord didn't 
put you here to make trouble for yourselfc 
nor for other folks neither." 

Achsah had only time for this bit of con- 
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gratulation and comfort when Martha was 
summoned to the sitting-room, where the 
'squire complimented her in no measured 
terms, afterward turning to the group of 
stalwart sons with this announcement : 

" Boys, I didn't ask your advice nor con- 
sent about getting married. I calculated 
that was my business. You had a good 
mother, and she was a good wife, and if I 
could kept her here till I was ready to go, 
I should. But I couldn't, and here was 
Marthy all alone, and I asked her to come 
and live with me, and she said yes. I 
wonder she did ; but she concluded to, and 
I'm glad of it. She's brightened up the old 
house for all of us, and them of you that 
have gone away are just as welcome to 
come back as you ever was. But there 
mustn't anybody ever find fault with Mar- . 
thy. She means to do just right, and she's 
got a tenderer conscience than any the rest 
of us. There don't anybody want you to 
call her mother, but if there's anything she 
can ever do to help you, I know she'll be 
glad to do it. She has just as good a right 
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here as I have, and I mean to do the best 
I can by her. I aint saying this because 
^there's anything gone wrong that I know 
of, but I want to have things all under- 
stood." 

" I guess we all understand and don't 
feel like finding any fault/' responded 
Caspar, after waiting in vain for some one 
of his brothers to reply. 4t There is plenty 
of room for Martha, and I don't know of 
any one who objects to her being here." 

"They'd better not," rejoined Kiah. 
" We couldn't keep house without her. 
But she don't want to be talked about any 
more, I know by her looks ; and I guess 
we better go out to the barn and see if 
anybody dropped any fire there." 

Suiting the action to the word, he hurried 
away, when Sophie Deering called atten- 
tion from Martha Manning, by asking 
questions upon a subject in which her 
uncle and cousins were sure to be inter- 
ested. 



CHAPTER IV. 



COUSIN SOPHIE. 



The visitors had gone with the exception 
of Cousin Sophie, who professed herself so 
thoroughly comfortable, that she decided 
to remain a week longer than she had in- 
tended. For some reason he did not ex- 
plain, Sylvester objected to leaving her, 
but despite his objections, she held fast to 
her decision ; and as she told her uncle, 
settled down to seven days of rest and en- 
joyment. 

11 1 am glad you like to stay here with 
Marthy," he replied. " She likes you, and I 
shall take her down to see you this winter. 
She has always been shut up with her 
mother, and never had much of anything 
she could do without, and now I want you 
to fix her up genteel. I'll pay the bills, if 
they don't run too high." 

"And I will see that she has a nice out- 
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fit, as becomes my uncle's wife. She is 
worthy the best you can do for her." 

" I know she is, and more than that, too, 
though she won't ever be scrimped for 
money. I loved my wife and I love my 
boys, but never anybody touched the spot 
in my heart that Marthy does. There 
don't anybody but me know how good she 
is. I am afraid I didn't do right, asking 
her to marry such an old bear as I be, but 
it would kill me if I knew she felt so." 

" I have no fears that she will ever feel 
so, uncle. She will appreciate all your 
kindness, and make your old age delight- 
fully happy-" 

"Then I will do anything for her; only, 
you see, I couldn't bear it if she should 
ever be sorry." 

The old man sat gazing into the fire, 
while no sound was heard save the ticking 
of the clock and the crackling of the wood, 
until he broke the silence by referring to 
his cousin. 

" I don't understand about Miah," he 
said musingly. " He gets liquor every 
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day. I know by his actions, and I don't 
know where it comes from. I promised 
he shouldn't have any. I don't want him 
here, and I can't send him away. The 
boys are getting tired of having him 'round, 
and Axy says she can't stand it much 
longer. I wish there was a comfortable 
place for all such poor folks, where they 
would be willing to stay. I don't be- 
grudge him his living, and the boys can put 
up with him, but he troubles Marthy ; I 
know he does, though she don't say any- 
thing about it. He don't belong to any- 
body, and there don't anybody want him." 

" Did he have any children ? " asked 
Miss Deerrng. 

" Yes, one daughter that her mother 
took with her when she went to Ohio ; and 
word come back four or five years after- 
ward, that they were both dead. But 
about ten years ago I saw a man from the 
town where Cousin Maria went, and where 
her brother lived, and he asked me a good 
many questions about Jeremiah Manning ; 
said his brother-in-law would be glad to 
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hear from him. He said Maria died about 
the time we heard she did, and that her 
girl was sick at the same time she was. 
When he was talking I didn't mind how he 
spoke; but since then I have thought 
about it a good many times, and I 
shouldn't wonder if the girl is alive. She 
must be about a year older than Sylvester, 
if she is living." 

" She might be glad to take care of her 
father,'* suggested Cousin Sophie. 

" I don't see how she could be," was re- 
plied. "She aint under any obligation to 
him, and if she is a nice woman it would 
be too bad for her to have to own such a 
father. I would rather provide for him the 
rest of my life than trouble her ; though I 
should be glad to know if she is alive. 
After he is dead, I will try and find out." 

" How old is he ? " 

" Fifty-eight last June. He looks twenty 
years older than that, but there aint many 
men would been alive after what he has 
gone through." 

" He must have been very fine looking." 
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" Fine looking ! He was handsome. 
There wasn't a blemish about him, from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his 
feet. I was a rough-looking fellow beside 
him when we used to drink our toddy to- 
gether, and lay our plans for what we 
meant to do. Now he is a beggar, and I 
have everything I need. There wouldn't 
anybody expected such a difference be- 
tween us, and I can't see, for my part, how 
it came about," 

" Cousin Jeremiah might have been a 
prosperous man if he had never tasted any 
intoxicating liquor." 

"There aint any manner of doubt but 
he would, Sophie, though it wasn't neces- 
sary for him to go so far as that. I hold 
that a moderate quantity of stimulant does 
a man good. I have always took a little, 
and I think I have been better for it. I never 
was drunk in my life, and I never expect 
to be. I have brought up my boys on the 
moderate plan, and I haint any fears of 
their being drunkards. But there, I don't 
suppose Miah's father was any afraid he 
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would go wrong," added the 'squire, after 
a short pause. " It is a dreadful thing to 
be in the condition he is. As near as I 
can find out, he has been wandering about 
all summer; sleeping in barns and sheds, 
and begging all he had to eat. He must 
have begged his liquor, too, but where he 
gets it now is more than I can understand. 
I must see to providing a home for him 
this winter." 

" It would be a kind thing to do, al- 
though he has no claim on you." 

"Well, I don't know. He is one of my 
kin, and if one of my boys should ever be 
as poor as he is, I hope somebody will 
look after him. I haint any fears though. 
I'll do for Miah for the sake of old times. 
Your mother and he used to be great 
friends, Sophie, and he was reckoned a 
good deal smarter than your father. Your 
mother never had any notion of marrying 
him, but they were always good friends. 
He was finer grained than the rest of th<* 
Manning boys." 

This short comparative description was 
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fully comprehended by Sophie Deering. 
She knew how tenser nerves and keener 
perceptions had made the unfortunate man 
more susceptible to every influence. She 
endeavored to realize the strength of the 
appetite which could have over-mastered 
all the loves and ambitions of his early 
manhood. He could not have yielded 
without some desperate struggles and ago 
nizing prayers for deliverance. 

Why was such wretchednesy <>r«f rnitted ? 

Who was responsible? Would the 
drunkard only be called to account for his 
sins of omission and commission? Must 
he stand alone at the judgment bar without 
excuse ? Would there be no palliation of 
his guilt because of inherited tendencies 
and wrong education ? 

Thus she questioned, sitting with folded 
hands, questioning at last if she was wholly 
guiltless. There was a taint in the Manning 
blood. One had gone down into the depths. 
Who knew how many others might follow ? 
Would any one of the six boys, born in 
the house where she was now a guest ? 
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Beniah was a dealer in lumber, taking 
long journeys, visiting logging camps, and 
mingling freely with men not always scru- 
pulous in their drinking habits ; while he 
was ready to join in their convivialities 
when this did not interfere with his busi- 
ness. He had no sympathy with extreme 
temperance notions, which* he ridiculed as 
fanatical. He was naturally good-humored, 
but his wife had been heard to say that as 
he grew older, he became more irritable. 

Sylvester was in business in the city, 
gaining friends among those with whom he 
associated, and slowly taking on the ease 
and polish of manners he had # not learned 
in his country home. Achsah said truly 
that he was fiery-tempered, and as might 
be expected, he was rash and impulsive. 
He had fair abilities, with much of his 
fathers shrewdness, and did not doubt that 
he should, one day, be a wealthy man. 

Tom was bright, cheerful, jolly, and as 
ready for work as fun ; and having chosen 
farming as his profession, was serving an 
apprenticeship before settling down on an 
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outlying farm belonging in the family, and 
which he hoped sometime to call his own. 

Caspar was thought to resemble Cousin 
Jeremiah, while John and Kiah had few 
marked characteristics, beyond the abound- 
ing health, strength, and good-nature which 
was their common heritage. 

No one , of tkem had as yet manifested 
any taste for intellectual pursuits. In school 
they maintained only a respectable rank, 
although their teachers were sure they 
might do far better than this. They had 
no ambition in that direction. They were 
ready for fun and frolic ; ready, too, to 
give assistance whenever help was required 
by a sick or poor neighbor. Their father 
never urged them to study ; yet he would 
have been glad to give them the means for 
a thorough education. Three had already 
marked out their course in life ; while the 
remaining three were regarded as but boys. 
Their future had not yet been considered. 

Cousin Sophie wondered in regard to 
them. She could see that, under new in- 
fluences, the refining process had begun 
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with them. The questionable papers and 
cheap literature once upon the side table 
in the kitchen had been removed. The 
family Bible had taken the place of trashy 
novels. Of agricultural and political news- 
papers thete was no lack ; while Martha's 
small store of books, brought from her cot- 
tage home, were ranged on some hanging 
shelves in a corner of the dining-room. 

It occurred to the young lady that a 
world of wonders could be opened to the 
possessor of these books, even at her own 
fireside. Only money was wanting, and 
for this, application was made to Uncle 
Hezekiah. 

" Magazines and books for Marthy, did 
you say ? " was the response he made to 
his niece. 

" Yes, sir; I know she will enjoy them, 
and she will do you all good with them 
too. Aren't you willing to give me the 
money to pay for them ? " asked Sophie. 

"Of course I am. I'll give you all the 
money you want. I never thought any- 
thing about it, but it stands to reason, as 
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Axy says, that women folks want to read 
about something besides horses and cattle. 
Your Aunt Lucy wasn't any great hand to 
read. She had too much work on her 
hands for that. But Marthy's different, 
though she is always busy. *She works 
more than I want to have her. She was a 
good scholar ; one of the best there was in 
school. I used to think if she was my girl, 
I would give her the best chance money 
could pay for ; and now — now — well, she 
is my wife, Sophie, and there aint a man in 
the world, old or young, that loves his wife 
better than I do mine. There "don't any- 
body but me know how good she is. 
You are a smart woman about books and 
such things, Sophie, and you are just the 
one to help Marthy along. I don't care 
how much more she knows than I do. I 
am afraid I was selfish when I married her, 
but there sha'n't anybody say she don't 
have everything to make her happy that I 
can give her. You order, and I'll pay the 
bill. Then why can't you stay here with 
her this winter ? I'll keep Mrs. Bemis to 
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help do the work in the kitchen, so you 
can have the time all to yourselves." 

" You forget that Martha is coming to 
visit me ; and besides, I must be at work. 
I am giving myself a long rest; longeg 
than I can often afford." 

" I can afford it if you can't Do you 
work all the time ? " 

4t I work a certain number of hours 
every day." 

"And I suppose you earn a good deal of 
money ? " 

" It would not seem a great deal to you, 
but I am able to provide for myself, and 
save something for a rainy day." 

" Then you expect rainy days ? " 

" Yes, sir ; they come in every life." 

" But you ought to be married and have 
a husband to take care of you." 

" Husbands often make more care than 
they take. Thus far, I am satisfied with 
my manner of living. My three rooms are 
just as I like them, and I am constantly 
improving as a worker. I come nearer to 
satisfying myself." 
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"You paint pictures on paper and all 
sorts of other things, don't you ? " 

"Yes, sir; I have painted a great deal 
on various grounds. This last year I have 
Jbeen learning wood-carving, and hope to 
become a proficient in it." 

" Don't you ever do real woman's 
work ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir ; I can do almost any kind 
of sewing, besides doing all the work that 
I need to have done in my housekeeping. 
I have learned to be independent ; so that 
I can live comfortably with very little 
money. When I have saved and invested 
two hundred dollars more I shall have 
enough, if I can be sure of the present rate 
of interest, to give me an income sufficient 
to keep up my little establishment, even if 
I earn nothing. It would not go far in 
your house, and I enjoy a more generous 
style of living ; but for all that I could be 
very comfortable. It rests me to come 
here where there is such an abundance of 
everything, kindness and cheerfulness in- 
cluded." 
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" Does it really rest you ? " asked the 
host seriously. 

" Certainly it does. It makes no differ- 
ence to you if your dinner costs two dimes, 
or two dollars/' 

" Of course it don't. I never thought 
anything about the cost of dinner any way. 
Likely your Aunt Lucy and Axy thought 
about it ; but I never did. I have always 
calculated to raise pretty much what was 
needed in the family, and it don't take 
much more work to raise a good supply 
than it does to raise about half enough. I 
don't very often buy a barrel of flour. My 
wheat generally turns out well, and the 
bread and biscuits made out of it are good 
enough for me. Other folks seem to like 
them pretty well too." 

" Why should they not ? Achsah's 
biscuits are marvels of lightness and sweet- 
ness, but the cream that is used in your 
kitchen is quite beyond the means of us 
poor mortals who feel obliged to use even 
milk sparingly." 

" What are milk and cream and butter, 
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when we have a dozen good cows, with 
enough of everything to keep them right 
up to the mark ? Butter and cheese, too, 
by the hundred weight, and sugar for the 
making. As for our meat, that is always 
growing somewhere on the farm. I am 
afraid I should feel poor if I had to buy it 
by the piece." 

" You would probably wish your cook 
to make the most of it." 

" Likely I should ; but now I don't think 
anything about it. When I begun, there 
wa'n't but two of us, and when the children 
came along, one after another, I didn't 
mind the difference. I have meant that 
everybody in the house should eat and 
drink just what they wanted. I never 
made my boys eat bread and milk because 
I did. They have always had what they 
wanted that was on the table, and there 
never has been a time when other folks 
haint been as welcome to my table as I 
was. You say it rests you to be where 
there's so much of everything." 

" Yes, uncle ; it does." 
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" I am glad of it. I hope it rests Mar- 
thy too. She and her mother used to sit 
down to a little round table with little 
messes of victuals that looked dreadful 
pinching to me. I used to really pity 
them, and I would been glad to send them 
all the provisions they could used; but 
Mrs. Austen wasn't a woman you could 
give to as you can to some. She was a 
good woman, but she had a hard time. 
Her husband disappointed her. She trusted 
him, and he wasn't fit to be trusted ; though 
I've heard folks say he'd done better if he'd 
let liquor alone. But then some folks say 
that about everybody that don't do well." 

" Uncle Hezekiah, I sometimes wonder 
if intoxicating liquor isn't the principal 
cause of most of the trouble in the world. 
There are people who believe it. What 
do you think ? " 

" I don't think it is ; 'though I have seen 

a good deal of trouble caused by it. But 

there is some trouble comes without it 

Liquor is one of the things that is liable to 

be abused, the same as some others. If a 
6 
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man is shiftless, or dishonest, or don't come 
up to the mark anywhere, there are plenty 
of folks that will lay it all to liquor, 
no matter how little he drinks. Now I 
know that don't make all the difference, 
and it aint any use to tell me it does. 
Some men are cross, and lazy, and poor 
calculators; and they would be if they 
didn't see anything stronger than cold 
water all their lives." 

" But, uncle, if a man is inclined to be 
cross, will not any stimulant be likely to 
make him more irritable ; and if he calcu- 
lates badly, will he calculate any better 
when he is half intoxicated? If he is 
lazy — " 

" He will be lazy, and there won't any- 
thing make any difference with him," said 
the squire, a little impatiently, interrupting 
his niece. "A lazy man aint worth the 
room he takes up. There can't anybody 
deny that some of the smartest men there 
has ever been in the country have taken 
liquor moderately and been none the worse 
for it." 
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"Can any one be quite sure of that, 
uncle ? No one knows what they might 
have been as total abstainers. They might 
have done much better work for themselves 
and their country." 

" Of course there can't anybody know 
certain," deliberately responded Esquire 
Manning, after some consideration. " It is 
one of the thitigs that can't be proved, but 
it is fair to conclude that if they had been 
much hurt they couldn't done as well as 
they did. Then I believe folks sometimes 
really need stimulating even when they are 
welL If a man has got a hard job on 
hand and don't feel able to go through 
with it, what is he going to do ? If he 
takes something bracing he can go right 
along with it and come out all right ; and 
if he is sensible he won't refuse liquor. 
He won't be any worse for it." 

" Can you be quite sure of that, uncle? 
He may not suffer from it at the time, but 
he may suffer afterward. He may injure 
some one of his family." 

"How?" 
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" By his example ; and, uncle, not long 
since, I heard a gentleman say he did not 
believe there was a family in the United 
States which could be traced through 
three generations without finding at least 
one member who had ruined his worldly 
prospects by the use of intoxicating drinks." 

" Whoever said that was a fanatic, So- 
phie. I know it is the fashion to talk so, 
but facts don't bear it out. There is my 
father's family. He and his brothers and 
sisters made one generation, and his 
children made the second, and my boys 
make the third." 

"The third generation has not been 
proved. If you count one generation 
further back, Cousin Miah will have a 
place." 

" So he will, Sophie. You are right. But 
then I aint ready to give up my side. You 
and I have had a pretty serious talk here 
by the fire. I don't often do it ; but you 
young women have a way of getting 'round 
an old fellow like me that brings up what 
there is in the very bottom of his heart." 
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" I hope I have not said anything wrong, 
uncle." 

"Not a word, Sophie. It was all right, 
especially what you said about Marthy; 
only you haint told me how much money 
you want." 

" I have not made an estimate yet." 

" Well, let me know when you do, and 
be sure you ikm't scrimp anywhere. Get 
things 'round as fast as you can too." 



i 



CHAPTER V. 

RESPONSIBILITIES. 

"Axy ; do you know how Miah contrives 
to get liquor every day ? " • 

" Yes, sir, I do. I know all about it," 
replied Achsah, quickly, to this direct 
question. 

" Then tell me." 

"Yes, 'squire, Twill. I've wanted to 
before, but I warn't certain 'twas best. 
The night of the husking, Sylvester found 
him out under the spruce trees, and he was 
'most dead ; and Sylvester said somebody 'd 
been talking to him as they hadn't ought 
to, in the barn, and the old man needed 
some liquor, and he should have it. Syl- 
vester said something, too, about folks 
minding their own business that hurt Mar- 
thy, and after we'd tugged away and got 
Old Miah up-stairs, he gave him some 

(86) 
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liquor, and he followed it up every day. 
That's how he got it ; and there didn't any- 
body but Marthy and me know it. It's 
likely he's got considerable hid away some- 
where. Is he going to stay here all winter ? 
Because, if he is, he must have some de- 
center clothes." 

" He aint going to stay here, but he 
must have comfortable clothes. I didn't 
think one of my boys would do as Sylvester 
has. He is welcome to come and stay as 
long as he is a mind to, but there mus'n't 
anybody say anything to hurt Marthy." 

" Well, 'squire, 'taint best to lay it up 
against the boy. You know he's fiery and 
soon over. But he's in favor of a good 
deal of liquor. His mother knew that. 
About Old Miah, I aint so sure it's the 
best way to send him off." 

" I can find a place for him and pay his 
board where he will be comfortable. I 
wouldn't turn him out to beg or starve." 

" I don't know as he better go anywhere. 
Seems to me he's got 'most through. He 
haint any strength only what his victuals 
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gives him. He don't make much trouble, 
and some way, I'm made to believe he's 
come here to die. Mark my words, 'squire, 
he won't see the beginning of the New 
Year." 

** If I thought he wouldn't, I'd keep him, 
I'll let Marthy decide it" 

Martha was consulted, and a decision 
given in favor of the old man, who, when 
told that his wanderings were at an end, 
wept with the abandonment of a child." 

" You don't know how thankful I am," 
he said to her who had thus shown herself 
his friend. " I can't tell you, but my 
mother's God will bless you. I've got 
'most through my life, and it's been all 
wrong ever since I went away from my 
mother. I can't bear to think of it. Some- 
times, when I don't get liquor enough to 
make me forget, there's such a burning 
and gnawing all over and 'round me, I'm 
just crazy. Many's the time I've thought 
I'd put an end to my life ; but I couldn't, 
when I remembered what my mother used 
to read out of her old Bible. Now, Cousin 
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Hezekiah says I am going to stay where I 
sha'n't be cold nor hungry any more. It's 
dreadful to be cold and hungry all winter. 
Did you know it ? " 

" Yes, sir ; 'though I have always had 
enough to eat and enough to keep me 
warm. We didn't have much money, but 
mother knew how to be comfortable on a 
little. We always had a home too." 

" That's everything, Marthy. You don't 
know how dreadful 'tis to be always going 
you don't know where, only you're sure it's 
where there don't anybody want you. 
Your mother was a good woman,, and she 
deserved better than she got in this world. 
She had to work hard." 

" Yes, sir ; but I helped her all I could. 
She said not many people were so poor 
that they need to suffer if they spent their 
money as they ought to." 

" She was right. I might have been a 
rich man. I had all the chances I could 
ask for, but I threw them away for liquor. 
That's been the trouble with me, and it's 
the trouble with a good many poor folks. 
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Liquor is a curse to the man who drinks 
it, and to everybody that has anything to 
do with him." 

" Some people think a moderate amount 
of it does them good. Mr. Manning — " 

Here Martha paused. She could not 
speak the words which had sprung to her 
lips. 

" I know about Cousin Hezekiah, and I 
can't see that what he's drank has done 
him any hurt. But it aint safe. It aint 
safe. He's got six boys, and it aint likely 
but what they'll think they can drink same 
as he has. I hope they'll all do well, and 
I hope you'll always be a happy woman." 

For years and years, no one had heard 
Jeremiah Manning express himself with so 
much of propriety and earnestness. In- 
deed, he had so long lived the life of a 
vagabond, that few cared for his opinions 
or respected his judgment. He was liter- 
ally an outcast; and all because of his 
cursed appetite for cursed drink. 

" It is the strangest thing that men will 
drink liquor and so make themselves poor 
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and miserable when, if they would let it 
alone, they might have all they need," said 
Martha Manning to Cousin Sophie, after re- 
peating much of the conversation which had 
transpired between herself and Old Miah. 
" It is strange," was replied. " I am 
thinking more and more about it#very day, 
trying to solve the mystery. I wish I was 
sure no one of my cousins would drink 
more than their father. When I go home 
I shall sign the pledge, and so try to save 

"I hope you will, Sophie. I do hope 
you will I wish I could save them all. I 
pray for them, and it seems to me the Lord 
hears for some of them." 

" Is praying real to you ? " asked Sophie 
Peering seriously. 

" The most real of anything," was the 
unhesitating reply. " Now I have so much 
to pray for, it is more real than it used to 
be. Don't you pray ? " 

" Never. I was not brought up to it. 
Religion is not natural to our family, and 
I suppose only religious people pray." 
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" My mother used to say that everybody 
prays sometimes. When people get into 
trouble where they can't see their way out, 
they pray for help/' 

" I believe in helping one's self." 

" So do I, but all we can do is of no use 
unless God helps too." 

" How do you know that, Martha ? " 

" Who keeps you alive, and gives you 
health and strength ? " 

Martha waited for a reply ; and looking 
into her clear, dark eyes, her companion 
could not but answer : 

" I suppose He who created me gives 
me health and strength as well as life." 

" Yes ; and if He should take away His 
help from you, there would be no Sophie 
Deering in the world. I don't want to ask 
questions I ought not to, but I wish you 
would tell me what you do when you get 
discouraged because things go different 
from what you want them to." 

" I set to work harder to straighten 
things out. I think everything over to see 
where I can improve on my old methods." 
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"And do you keep questioning and 
questioning in your mind about it ? " 

" Certainly I do." 

" Who is it you question ? Who is it 
answers you when the light comes ? " 

"I don't know. I never thought. I 
suppose my mind does it all." 

" That is not what my mother said. She 
said there was a power above us and be- 
yond us that comes to our assistance when 
we need it most ; and that power is God. 
She used to tell me that, when I thought 
she could do everything for me ; but since 
then I have found out by experience just 
what she meant. Don't you know ? " 

" Not as you do, Martha. You are 
wiser than I am. I have depended upon 
myself, without thinking much of my de- 
pendence upon God." 

"But you have been dependent upon 
Him all the time. He knew what you 
wanted to do, and exactly how hard you 
tried to do it Don't you suppose He has 
been with you when you thought you were 
all alone ? " 
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" What is His presence to me if I am not 
conscious of it ? " 

" It seems as though you must be con- 
scious of it sometimes." 

"You are getting beyond me, Martha. 
You have the Quaker witness of the 
Spirit" 

"All Christians have it." 

" But I am not a Christian. I make no 
pretensions to being a Christian." 

"I wish you were. You would be a 
great deal happier, and you could do a 
great deal more good." 

"Mother is a Christian, and she is bring- 
ing up her children to read the Bible and 
pray. I thought it was all foolishness, but 
the children do credit to their training. I 
am proud of them. But you will see them 
for yourself. You and mother will be great 
friends. I shall coax uncle to let you stay 
a long time with us." 

" I shall be glad to make you a visit. I 
like to be with you. I wish you would stay 
with us this winter." 

" I wish I could, but my work must be 
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done at home. And besides, I wish to 
sign our home pledge as soon as possible. 
It is nearly a year since Sylvester promised 
to sign whenever I would ; but as I have 
been thinking about it, I have an indistinct 
impression that he limited the time to a 
year, or term of years. If that is so I 
must pledge him soon, for I am quite sure 
he will not renew his promise." 

" I hope he does not care for drinking." 

" You never can tell how much a young 
man cares for such indulgence until he is 
called to abstain from it. Perhaps he does 
not know himself. My cousin Sylvester is 
yet in the rough. He has changed very 
much since he left home; but he will 
change much more in the next two years. 
He will improve in his manners, and I trust 
his morals will not. deteriorate. Martha, 
don't you think living is a great responsibil- 
ity ? " 

" I don't know as I understand what you 
mean," was the frank reply to this strange 
question. 

" I mean that we are in the world with 
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certain duties to be performed and certain 
work to be done ; duties and work we did 
not choose, yet which we can not delegate 
to others. You can not do my work, neither 
can I do yours. We assume some work 
we might refuse, and we accept positions 
involving duties we might decline. But 
the very fact that we are in the world in- 
volves us in responsibilities we can not 
throw off. I am a daughter, and therefore 
I must consider my parents. I am a sister, 
and therefore my brothers and sisters have 
a claim upon me I have no right to ignore. 
I am a member of society, and therefore I 
am bound to regulate my conduct with 
some regard to the general good of society. 
All these relations involve responsibilities 
which may hamper and hinder me all my 
life ; and yet I have no right to cast them 
off and live entirely to my self.' ' 
" Should you like to live so ?" 
" I am not sure. But I have sometimes 
thought I should like to know by experi- 
ence what it is to feel that not a person in 
the world has any claim upon me. I should 
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like to live so for, at least, a limited time. 
It seems to me I could accomplish a great 
deal." 

" Then you would be all alone, with no- 
body but God to help you or love you ; 
and I heard a minister say once that the 
best things God gives us He gives through 
human hands. I couldn't live alone." 

49 But supposing you had a brother who 
was a drunkard." 

" That would be dreadful." 

"But if you had such a brother, all 
you might feel about it would never dis- 
solve the relationship. He might cling to 
you and drag you down, but he would still 
be your brother," 

Martha clasped and unclasped her hands, 
which had before rested idly in her lap, 
saying at length, with great deliberation : 

" I think if he was a drunkard, so bad 
I couldn't persuade him to do any better, 
he would forfeit his claim on me." 

" But he might starve, or freeze, if you 
abandoned him." 

" Yes ; but I am glad I have not any such 
7 
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brother. If I had, I should pray over it 
until I knew what I ought to do/' 

" I presume you would. Now do you 
understand what I mean by the responsi- 
bility of living ? " 

" Yes, Sophie ; I think I do. But I am 
almost sorry you told me about it, because 
I can not forget it. You said something 
about assuming responsibilities you might 
refuse/* 

" Yes, there are some we may accept or 
reject at pleasure/' 

" What are they ? " 

Sophie Deering hesitated to reply. By 
so doing, would she not burden her com- 
panion with a new sense of responsibility ? 
Would it not be better to waive the sub- 
ject ? But Martha was too much interested 
to allow this. She repeated her question. 

" What responsibilities can we accept or 
reject at pleasure ? " 

Sophie Deering still hesitated to reply 
to this abrupt question. At length, how- 
ever, she said : 

" Not long ago a proposition was made 
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to me to edit a newspaper. I declined it, 
as I had a perfect right to do, and I now 
feel no more responsibility for the success 
of that paper than if it was not in existence. 
But if I had consented to edit it, I should 
have taken with it the responsibility to do 
the best I could for the paper. So it 
would be with any other work, not mani- 
festly devolving upon me without choice of 
my own. Do you understand me now, 
Martha?" 

4t I think I do. Tell me if I am right 
When Mr. Manning asked me to be his 
wife, I might have said no without doing 
any wrong, I could have taken my 
choice/ ' 

" Yes, Martha, you could," and there 
was a slight faltering of the voice which 
made this response. 

" If my mother had lived I should have 
asked her what to say; or perhaps Mr. 
Manning wouldn't have asked me. I don't 
think he would/' continued the young wife. 
4t But he did ask me, and I came here, 
and Achsah says now I have the souls of 
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the family in my hands. If I hadn't come, 
I shouldn't have that responsibility. I see 
it all now, Sophie, and I'm afraid I didn't 
consider. I didn't know what I was doing. 
I had always lived with my mother and 
done as she said. But I will try to do my 
duty and not feel bad about it. God knows, 
and He let me come here." 

" I think He sent you here to do a great 
work ; and according to your faith He will 
help you. So you have nothing to fear." 

In teaching another, Sophie Deering had 
herself been taught More deeply than 
ever before she felt the responsibility of 
living. When God bestowed upon her 
certain talents, He knew how much she 
might accomplish. She had a right to 
make the most and best of herself. Nay, 
more, this was her duty* But in her proud 
independence had she not ignored the 
claims of others ? 

She might have saved Sylvester Man- 
ning. Was it now too late ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

NEW INFLUENCES. 

Only the unbidden guest remained, and 
work went on in the usual routine- Mrs. 
Bemis had been liberally paid for the as- 
sistance which Achsah acknowledged " had 
lightened things a good deal." She 
couldn't turn off work quite as easy as she 
used to; and some way, since Martha 
came to live with them, she wanted to be 
more particular about some things. She 
couldn't help feeling so, 'though the first 
Miss Manning was just as good a woman 
as need be. 

There was an innate delicacy in the 
character of the young wife which could 
not fail of recognition. Her husband's 
family might wonder at the deference ac- 
corded her, yet none the less did they yield 
to her influence. 

ts I almost wish you had said the word, 

(IOI) 
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and started the old man," remarked Caspar, 
after some complaint had been made con- 
cerning the occupant of the kitchen cham- 
ber. "We should have got rid of him, 
and now nobody knows how long he will 
hold on. He don't like to stay alone, and 
that is another trouble. I believe he is 
getting afraid/' 

" Wouldn't you be afraid if you had 
done as he has ? " asked Kiah. " I am 
awful sorry for him, and I told him last 
night, if he wanted anything he might call 
me. 

"He could call till the Day of Judgment 
and that is all 'twould amount to," respond- 
ed John. " You wouldn't know it ; and if 
you did, what could you do ? ' * 

"Do what he wanted me to, only I 
wouldn't give him any liquor." 

" That is the right stuff for him. Give 
him enough, and he will keep still He 
can't live without it" 

" Then let him die," said Kiah emphat- 
ically. " I am getting sick of so much 
liquor. Martha don't believe in it." 
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" She believes in father, and that is the 
same thing." 

" No, it aint Father never gets drunk. 
But then, Axy says Old Miah couldn't 
drink any without getting drunk; so he 
aint so much to blame. I have heard other 
folks say so too." 

" No matter if you have," rejoined Cas- 
par impatiently, " He is here and I sup- 
pose he will stay. It would have been a 
shame to send him off to starve or freeze ; 
and as for the poor-house, he swears he 
won't go there. No Manning ever went 
to the poor-house. It won't make us any 
poorer to give him all he needs," 

"I thought it was right to have him 
stay," now said Martha gently* " It wasn't 
my place to do it, only your father said I 
must. If either of you boys should live to 
be old and poor, and not have any home, 
I hope somebody will take you in and take 
care of you." 

"Perhaps you will," respbnded Tom. 
u We are all pretty near of an age, and 
likely you will be well-off." 
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" I don't know ; I never thought," an- 
swered Martha. "I shall pray that not 
one of you will ever be like Old Miah. 
He has brought his poverty upon himself." 

"That is so; and for my part I'd rather 
bring riches upon myself. It is a good 
thing to be rich, and when I grow up, I 
am going in for making money." 

" That is just like you, Kiah. But what 
are you going to do ? " 

"What will give me the most money 
without cheating. Cheating is too mean 
a business for me." 

There was a shriek, and a call for help, 
which startled all who heard it. 

" It's come. I've been expecting it," ex- 
claimed Achsah, throwing wide open the 
hall door. " It's Old Miah with the devils 
after him. Somebody must see to him, 
but I wouldn't go near him for no money. 
Where's your father ? " 

The boys did not stay to answer this 
question. They rushed into the chamber 
where the drunkard crouched in a corner, 
brandishing his arms as if to ward off the 
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attacks of some invisible foe, while he 
uttered cry after cry of rage and anguish. 

Assurances of safety and entreaties to 
silence were lost upon him. He seemed 
unconscious of the presence of friends. 
He only knew that furies had attacked him 
and would show him no mercy. 

At length he wept; begging piteously 
that he might be forgiven for the wrongs 
inflicted upon his wife. He addressed her 
by name, assuring her that he had always 
loved her, and that the demon living with 
him had forced him to treat her unkindly. 
His daughter too ! How he bemoaned his 
neglect of his little Thirza, whom he had 
named for his mother, and who was now an 
angel. The most obdurate heart would 
have melted before his penitent grief. 

Anon, his mood changed. He was dying 
of thirst — thirst which only alcohol could 
quench. He must have it He would 
have it. He demanded it with fearful 
oaths. 

" Give it to him and stop his noise/' said 
John. " It is the only way to live with him.' 
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il He sha'n't have a drop unless father 
gives it. There has been too much of it. 
That is die matter. If father gives it to 
him, all right. It is none of my business/' 
responded Tom. 

Esquire Manning came soon, and taking 
in the situation at a glance, did not hesitate 
in regard to what should be done. Kiah 
was dispatched for the decanter of gin and 
a tumbler, and when these were brought, a 
liberal allowance of liquor was given to the 
inebriate, who swallowed it eagerly, and in 
the same breath called for more. Thrice 
was this repeated, and then further indul- 
gence denied. Presently the suffering 
man became calm, and when he was rest- 
ing quietly on the bed, his host said : 

" He will do well enough now. He 
won't have another tantrum just yet. 
Strange a man can make such a beast of 
himself. Take warning, boys, and stop 
before you take a drop too much ! " 

" What is the measure? " asked Kiah. 

" The measure varies with the ones whc 
drink." 
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" Then not any at all is the safe meas- 



ure. 



" There aint any doubt about that, but I 
should be ashamed of my boys if they 
couldn't take a glass sometimes without 
getting drunk. I hope they are made of 
better stuff. Now, we had better go down 
and find Marthy. I have got a bundle for 
her that I guess Sophie sent. I have got 
a letter too." 

Old Miah must have slept soundly, or 
the clattering of feet would have aroused 
him. As it was, Martha clasped her head 
with her hands, which, however, she re- 
moved when her husband entered the 
room. She opened the package placed 
before her, and after a hasty glance at the 
contents, murmured softly : 

" I never dreamed of anything so beau- 
tiful ;" adding, with her usual consideration : 
" These books must have cost a great deal 
of money." 

" They didn't cost anybody but me any- 
thing," responded Esquire Manning. " 1 
paid for them and there is enough more 
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money where that came from, I shouldn't 
thought about buying you any books if 
Sophie hadn't mentioned it ; but when she 
did, I told her to send them right along 
and I would pay the bills/' 

"You are very good to me. I didn't 
expect it." 

" Didn't expect I would be good to you ? " 
asked the 'squire, laughing heartily, with a 
coarseness his wife could not but observe. 
" Why, I mean to be just as good to you 
as I know how to be. . You are an old 
man's darling, and you can have most any- 
thing you want, if you'll only let me and 
my boys have some share with you. I 
don't mean the books ; because likely we 
shouldn't understand them ; but I mean if 
you'll let us stay 'round where you are." 

"I am the one to be let to stay. You 
know this wasn't my home. You took me 
in," replied Martha. 

"And may the Lord punish me as I de- 
serve, if I ever fail in my kindness to you. 
I don't know as I done right; but if I 
didn't, I hope you'll forgive me." 
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•' I have everything to thank you for, and 
n< thing to forgive," answered Mrs. Man- 
ni lg, as she submitted to the somewhat 
re ugh caresses of her husband. 

" I hope you'll always think so," he re- 
sj onded. " I had almost forgot, but here 
is a letter from Sophie. I know it by her 
hundwriting. She writes like a man, large 
ai ,d plain. Her aunt Lucy used to say 
th ere wa'n't any need of putting on glasses 
to read her letters. I am glad you are 
st ch good friends. I thought you would 
bt. As for Beniah's wife, I didn't expect 
much from her. I suppose Beniah liked 
her, or else he wouldn't married her ; but 
she don't seem to me neither one thing nor 
another. She tries to be genteel, and she 
don't know how. She calculates Beniah's 
going to be rich, and she is getting ready 
for it. I hope the other boys will have 
better luck, but there is no telling about 
such things." 

" I want the boys to see these books," 
now said Martha, interrupting her compan- 
ion. 
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" Come, boys, you have waited long 
enough," shouted their father. " You 
never see such a sight as we have got in 
here. Wash your hands, and you can look 
at it with one eye." 

Thus summoned, the boys came trooping 
in, displaying their hands, which, as Kiah 
said, were clean as soap and water could 
make them. 

"We know better than to come in here 
with dirty hands. Martha hates dirt ; but 
she hates dirty men worse than she does 
the clear stuff." 

Esquire Manning made some remark in 
response to this, but no one observed that 
he had spoken. All were too intent upon 
the books which Martha had hastened to 
display. 

" If the large round table was moved 
out from the wall we could all sit around it 
in the evening. This is too small for so 
many," she said pleasantly. 

" Then out comes the big table," rejoined 
Caspar. " I don't believe anybody ever 
thought of it before ; " and directly the old 
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table, which had occupied the same place 
ever since he could remember, was moved 
near to the center of the room. 

" I declare it looks ever so much bettei 
out there," exclaimed Tom. " It's a homely 
old thing, but varnish would improve it." 

• "And a spread would be another improve- 
ment," chimed in Kiah. " 'Twould save the 
covers of the books too. I tell you, this 
is a good deal better than living in the 
kitchen, with nobody 'round but Achsah. 
Martha, I am glad you came." 

" I am glad if you are glad," she an- 
swered. " Your father says he paid for 
these books for me, but I want you all to 
enjoy them. Your cousin Sophie says 
there are magazines and papers coming, so 
we shall have enough to read all winter. 
She sends her love to each and every one 
of you, and says her visit here did her a 
world of good. You can all read the let- 
ter. It is the first one I ever had that was 
written especially to me. Mother used to 
have letters sometimes when I was a little 
girl, but she didn't have any lately." 
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" Cousin Sophie is a trump, and so are 
you, Martha, but you don't belong in the 
same pack of cards. That is what makes 
the difference between you/' said Caspar. 
" You don't understand, but I mean all 
right/' 

" I suppose you do," she replied, with a 
smile. " But I don't know about cards. 
Mother thought it was wrong to have 
them." 

" You sha'n't be troubled with them here. 
I threw two packs into the fire, yesterday, 
and they were so dirty, I wondered how we 
had ever touched them. I would rather look 
at such pictures as these, than at two spots 
or ten spots ; hadn't you, Caspar ? Never 
saw anything like it before, did you ? " 

« No, but—" 

" But what ? " 

" I don't know. I can't tell. But some- 
body thought such things before they could 
be made." 

"Of course they did;" and this conclu- 
sive remark having .been uttered, there 
was silence in the room. 
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Esquire Manning was seated in his 
favorite arm-chair, surveying the group be- 
fore him; now and then closing his eyes, 
as if to make more clear his mental vision. 
He was not given to dreams, and yet it 
may be that he dreamed of another life 
than that he had lived ; a life softened, and 
sweetened and refined by taste and culture. 
It may be that he saw dimly what the 
life of Martha Austen might have been 
under favoring cirumstances. Even now 
there was a new expression in her face, 
and an unspoken question in the curve of 
her mobile mouth. 

It was too late for him to change his 
habits ; or interest himself in unaccustomed 
pursuits. A less generous nature might 
have felt a pang of jealousy at the thought 
of opening to another avenues of pleas- 
ure in which he could have no part. Not 
so, however, did he. He delighted in his 
ability to do so much for the woman he 
loved. It would grieve him sadly, should 
she ever grow weary of him, but even then 
he knew he could trust her. How pleas- 
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ant was his home, with her as its mis- 
tress ! 

In the midst of these fancies he fell 
asleep, only to continue the dream which 
had thus far been vague and shadowy. 
Years had elapsed, and Martha was a 
beautiful woman, admired by all who saw 
her. He had lavished upon her money 
without stint She had traveled far, and 
learned much ; and — and— she longed to 
sunder the ties which bound her to an old 
man. 

" Marthy, Marthy ; don't leave me." 

" Why, father, what in the world is the 
matter with you ! " exclaimed Kiah in re- 
sponse to this call, at the same time giving 
him a vigorous shaking. " We are all 
here, and not a i single idea of leaving 
vou. You have been fast asleep and 
dreaming." 

" Guess I have, and dreaming the wrong 
way too," he replied, rubbing his eyes. 
" I lived a good while in a short time," he 
added, after consulting his watch. " It 
looks comfortable here." 
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tl Yes, father ; but if we had a good-sized 
stove here for the winter, it wouldn't be so 
much work to take care of the fire, and the 
room would always be warm/' 

" That is so. Guess we will have one 
right off." 

"And, father, I wish we had some pict- 
ures on the walls, fit to look at We have 
had these same old things hanging up here 
always. I know Martha don't like them ; 
and cousin Sophie said they had been on 
guard long enough." 

" Then long enough it is. We sold our 
wool pretty well this year, so we can afford 
some new things. We could, any way, if 
we wanted them. When Marthy and I 
make our visit to the city we can do what 
trading we think best I am going to start 
with my pocket-book well lined, and if I 
come back with it empty I'll fill it again. 
But where is Axy? I thought I missed 
somebody. She'll want to see the books. 
Til go and call her." 

Achsah was meditating. The 'squire 
knew that the moment he looked into the 
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kitchen. Seated in an old-fashioned rock- 
ing-chair, her head thrown back, her eyes 
closed, and her feet resting upon a block 
of wood, worn smooth by long use, she 
made no sign that she was aware ol 
another's presence. 

"Axy ! " 

"Well, 'squire, what's wanted?" 

" Want you to come into the other room 
and see what we have got in there. Don't 
know as it will amount to much to you and 
I, but the rest are all carried away." 

" Hope they'll light on their feet when 
they come down," remarked Achsah, by 
no means pleased that her train of thought 
had been interrupted. 

" Guess they will; but you needn't come 
if you don't want to." 

" I know that. I'm one of the kind 
that needn't do what they don't want to. 
I always was ; but I'll be along when 
I get ready. Somebody better recollect 
there's some cattle want looking after. 
Taint so easy starting out of the other 
room as it used to be out of the kitch- 
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en. Things have changed a good deal, 
squire. 

" Yes, and may be they'll change more. 
You haint any objections, have you ? " 

" Not as I know of. I don't expect I 
shall change much. But, there, I'll come 
into the other room when I get ready." 

This being equivalent to saying that she 
wished to be alone, her wishes were re- 
garded ; and, presently, Tom was reminded 
that his evening duties required attention. 

"There is a big difference between this 
room and the barn, and between these 
books, and cattle and sheep, and horses, 
but they are all good in their place. Come, 
Kiah, it is your turn to help to-night." 

" I wish it wasn't," responded the boy. 
" I am reading something I want to finish." 

"May be you will be a good many 
times," now said Achsah, who, having 
found it impossible to resume her train of 
thought, had joined the family. 

She praised the books in her sententious 
way, although she supposed she never 
could "half make out what they meant; " 
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but the idea of banishing the pictures she 
had admired and almost worshiped, for 
more than thirty years, quite shocked her 
sensibilities. 

" They are horrid enough to give a fel- 
low the nightmare any time," said Caspar. 

" I never knew as they did," responded 
Achsah. " Your mother set great store 
by them. There's your grandma'am Bates 
cut out as natural as life. Everybody says 
so that ever see her, and that mourning 
£iece was reckoned mighty handsome in 
the day of it. That sampler's more'n a 
hundred years old. Fve heard your mother 
say so, and she said there was a piece of 
paper framed in about it somewhere that 
tells who did it. She never see it, but 
her grandmother told her 'twas there." 

" You never said anything about that 
before." 

" There wa'n't no need of it. As long as 
it hung here, 'twas safe ; but if it's g'oing to 
be carried off, that makes a difference." 

"There aint any more secrets, are 
there ? " 
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" I don't know as there is. But what's 
the matter with the other pictures ? Them 
are handsome women." 

" If you like them you may have them* 
You can hang them up in your room/' 

" They look as well as the paper they 
hang against That was put on when 
Sylvester was a baby, and 'twas reckoned 
mighty handsome. There wa'n't none so 
nice in town." 

" There is enough nicer now." 

" There's newer-fashioned. But I've 
got something else on my mind that I 
want to talk about now. Sam Jones 
said—" 

" Of course he said. I knew you'd get 
a budget of news when I saw him coming." 

"Stop your noise, Kiah. You always 
was given to talking when you ought to 
keep still. Fm talking to Marthy now, and 
you'd better go to the barn. — Sam Jones 
said somebody 'd been to the minister and 
told him folks was dissatisfied with him* 
and made him feel a good deal down- 
hearted. I've been thinking it all over, 
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and seems to me 'twould be a good thing 
to invite the whole of them over here* to 
stay all day. The work 's so well along, 
there aint nothing driving, and we could 
kind of cheer him up. When time for the 
annual meeting comes 'round, the 'squire 
better.be on hand, too, and speak a good 
word for him. The folks would hear to 
the 'squire." 

" What is the matter with the minister ? 
What has he done folks don't like ? " 

" Spoke his mind about drinking liquor, 
and that's made some put out, and they're 
counting on your father helping them 
along." 

" He ought to say what his conscience 
tells him to say, and he ought to preach 
what he believes is the truth," responded 
Martha. 

"That is so, every time, and they 
needn't calculate on father's making a fuss 
with him about it. He has just as good a 
right to think his way, as father has to 
think his." 

" Guess he has, John. I'm glad you've 
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waked up. Let us have them all over here 
to-morrow. Mr. Lane and his wife can 
have a good time looking at the pictures, 
and I'll take care of the young crew. I'll 
make a fire in the old back room, and let 
in all the dogs and cats ; and we'll have 
nuts, and apples, and pop-corn, by the 
bushel, if they are wanted. Til harness 
up the span into the big wagon, and go 
after them just as soon as I get my break- 
fast, and by the time it comes night, I 
guess folks won't be likely to count father 
against the minister." 

" Hold on there, Kiah. Perhaps father '11 
think best to send an older hand." 

"All right if he does. That will give 
me time to get my parlor warmed up," and 
with this response the boy bounded from 
the room, whistling, to call his dogs, the 
moment he was outside the house. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ENCOURAGING THE MINISTER. 

" I believe he's the noisiest one of the 
lot," exclaimed Achsah, impatiently; add- 
ing : " But there, I've thought so of every 
one, and the 'squire too. My head has 
held together through it all, and I suppose 
tt will, 'though it has seemed a good many 
times just ready to split open." 

" I hope your head will continue all 
right, for I am sure we couldn't keep house 
without it," responded Martha. " I sup- 
pose you have made all your plans for to- 
morrow, and know exactly what we shall 
have to eat." 

"Well, I've been thinking about it. 

There's pies and cakes enough, and there's 

a turkey ready to be stuffed, and as good 

roasts of beef as we ever had, and that's 

good enough. There's always bread and 

butter and cheese enough, and all kinds of 

sauce. We never have to run 'round aftel 
(122) 
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such things when company comes. It's 
dreadful shiftless, besides making a sight 
of hard work. Miss Manning and I didn't 
begin that way." 

" Miss Manning and you won't finish 
that way," said John. " Let us have a 
jolly time to-morrow, and show the minister 
how to live." 

"Likely he'll think you need to learn 
something of him. You don't attend to 
his preaching as you ought to." 

" Can't help it if we don't. I like Mr. 
Lane. I have liked him a good deal better 
since the husking. He didn't talk minister 
all the time, same as that Mr. Sampson, 
who wanted to be settled here. He could 
talk religion, and drink whisky for fear 
his lungs would give out Don't you re- 
member about him, Axy ? " 

" I guess I do. Your father liked him 
to begin with because he was so liberal 
about drinking, but he got too liberal. 
He's gone up to the north part of the State, 
to preach where they can't afford to have 
anybody else." 
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"Better go without. I don't want a 
minister that drinks whisky as he did. 
But I guess I'll start and do my chores. 
The wood-boxes have got to be filled all 
'round." 

Martha and Achsah went into the kitch- 
en, leaving Caspar alone. Looking up 
from his book, he saw a reflection of him- 
self in the mirror, and straightway began 
to study the contour of his head and face ; 
thridding his fingers through his soft brown 
curls, and wondering what manner of man 
he might be. 

These books, sent to Martha, who en- 
joyed them with even a keener relish than 
did any other member of the family. 
Somebody thought the books before they 
were made, and somebody saw the pictures 
before a single line had been traced. 

How ? Where ? Why ? 

These were the questions which per- 
plexed Caspar Manning. Strange ques- 
tions, too, they were for one who had lived 
the free, careless life of a boy to whom 
nothing is denied, and yet who asks little 
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beyond plenty of food, plenty of fun, and 
plenty of hearty companionship. Why 
had not Cousin Sophie sent him such books 
before ? Why had she not thought them 
as necessary for him as for Martha ? 

Martha had been there but a few months, 
and everybody seemed to consider her 
wishes and pleasure. His mother had 
worked hard for many years, and nobody 
ever made her a present. 

" It seems more than I ought to have, 
don't it, Caspar ? " 

The young man started with surprise. 
Had the speaker read his thoughts ? 

" You were so busy thinking, you didn't 
notice when I came in," she continued. 

" I guess I was," he replied. " I should 
think I had got away from home, with 
such things laying 'round. They are the 
handsomest I ever saw. I have seen a 
good many books at the minister's, but not 
like these. Did you know there were 
such ? " 

" Not really ; though I read about some 
in a paper Miss Britton gave me, that might 
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be like these. Your father was very kind 
to pay for them, and we must get all the 
good out of them we can. Don't you 
think, Caspar, you will like reading them 
better than you do that staring paper I see 
in the kitchen sometimes? Kiah said it 
was yours. Perhaps I shouldn't say any- 
thing to you about it, and of course you 
will do just as you please ; but I am sure 
your father would be willing to pay for a 
better one." 

" I won't have it 'round again. Cousin 
Sophie talked to me about it. I wouldn't 
bring it in here, any more than I would 
take the stable into the kitchen. Father 
is all right about paying for anything that 
is needed. There aint a stingy streak 
about him. He has made lots of money 
without cheating anybody or making any- 
body else poorer. If he had been like 
some men, he would have had half the small 
farms in town on his hands. He has had 
mortgages on them their owners never 
could pay in the world, if he hadn't helped 
them to calculate." 



s 
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"I have heard my mother say he did 
so, and he was always good to her." 

Achsah said the next morning was made 
expressly for "the minister's folks/' It 
was a morning to gladden the heart of the 
sorrowing and inspire the weary with fresh 
courage; but with all its brightness, Mr. 
Lane was despondent. This might have 
been caused by the visit of two of his par- 
ishioners the previous day, or it might be 
occasioned by a letter then received which 
he had read and re-read until he knew 
every word it contained. 

All his life he had striven to do his 
whole duty, and this had sometimes re- 
quired so much of self-sacrifice, there 
seemed little remaining he could call his 
own. He had indulged in few luxuries, 
except the luxury of loving one who had 
made his home the dearest, sweetest place 
on earth. Three children had been given 
to him; the youngest now five years of 
age, and all who saw them counted him 
rich in household treasures. 

He had chosen a country pastorate re- 
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mote from his first settlement, and until 
within a few weeks had nothing of which 
to complain, beyond the indifference of his 
people to the great truths of religion. 
But some were dissatisfied. It had been 
intimated to him that his resignation would 
be accepted, and that the annual meeting 
would furnish a convenient opportunity for 
the transaction of business connected with 
his pastoral relations. He had not spoken 
of it, yet he was seriously considering the 
subject. 

" Let us read a pleasant book together 
this charming day," said his wife, while 
they were at the breakfast table. " I have 
gained a day from ripping, turning, darning 
and mending." 

"And cooking?" 

"Yes, from everything that requires 
hard work. I am hungry for a day's read- 
ing. It will do you good too. Let the 
cares of the future provide for themselves. 
Day by day we live, and the good Lord 
does not forget us." 

" I wish I had your cheerful faith." 
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" I wish you could manage to recall your 
own, which seems to have taken flight. I 
am almost a child this morning, because 
my hands are free. I have accomplished 
a good deal of work, had wonderful luck 
with it all, and made but few demands upon 
your purse." 

" I don't remember that you have made 
any demands upon it" 

44 Esquire Manning's generous wedding 
fee has served me well, and some of it still 
remains. It was fortunate for you that he 
married, and I hope it will prove to be for- 
tunate for his wife. His generosity covers 
a multitude of defects." 

" It must be greater than some of his 
neighbors', or it will not cover my plain 
speaking of l^t Sabbath evening. I was 
considered very severe in my remarks upon 
intemperance." 

" I thought you very moderate. — But 
there is a visitor coming; Mr. Manning 
driving his handsome span of horses." 

The children clapped their hands with 
delight They were always glad to see 
9 
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the jolly old man who told them stories, 
and allowed them to search his pockets, 
where they were sure to find stores of 
good things. They were in the porch, 
shouting their welcome, when he drove up. 

"Come, youngsters, hurry on your caps 
and great coats. I've come after you, and I 
want the minister and the minister's wife 
too/' 

" Where are we going ? " asked the 
eldest, in reply to this hearty summons. 

" To my house, to stay all day, and have 
a good time with Kiah, and all the cats and 
dogs, in the back kitchen, where you can 
make as much noise as you're a mind to ; 
and if anybody finds any fault with you, 
just send them to me/' 

Mr. Lane now appeared Vith a cordial 
greeting for his parishioner, who said : 

" It is a grand morning, and we thought 
we would have a little celebration over to 
our house. So I have come after all of 
you, and I want to get back as soon as I 
can. Can you be ready in half an hour ? 
Don't want any of you to dress up. It is 
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going to be a home-made celebration with- 
out any ceremony. I have got to go to 
the post-office, and do a little trading ; and 
by the time I get 'round, you'll be ready, 
won't you ? " 

" I will speak to my wife about it," re- 
plied the minister. 

" All right I spoke to my wife about 
it, and she told me not to come back with- 
out yQu. So you see if you don't go, / 
can't ; " and without another word the 
'squire drove off, while the children hast- 
ened to repeat to their mother what had 
been said. 

" Of course we will go, and deliver our- 
selves to the spirit of the occasion," she 
responded. 

"And what of your day's reading ? " 
asked her husband. 

" Postponed to a more convenient sea- 



son." 



Preparations were hastily made. Dressed 
neatly, but simply, the children were ready 
for such fun as had been promised ; and 
the last door was locked just as Esquire 
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Manning appeared in sight with the big- 
wagon, in which the minister's family was 
soon seated. 

Mr. Lane had then an opportunity to 
consider the beauty of the morning. A 
cloudless sky, with a soft haze resting on 
the distant hills; while a gentle breeze 
whispering through the pines and swaying 
the plumy tufts of golden rod and meadow 
grasses made one almost forget that winter 
was near at hand. 

" You don't very often see such a morn- 
ing this season of the year," at length re- 
marked the host of the day. "I've been 
trying to think what it is like, but I aint 
used to that kind of thinking." 

" It is like an unexpected gladness com- 
ing to a person in deep sorrow, or in old 
age ; all the more precious because unex- 
pected." 

" You are right, Mrs. Lane ; and I am 
one old person an unexpected gladness 
has come to. There is a good many more 
that need some good luck they don't get. 
I have been thinking lately about the poor 
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folks if* our town — and Mr. Lane, there is 
some the church ought to look after. Now 
I have got a wife that belongs to the 
church, I want to do her part in giving 
and doing. Because she haint got any 
money exactly of her own, aint any reason 
why she aint to be counted/' 

" We all know you are ready to do lib- 
erally, Mr. Manning, and it is true that we 
have some people among us who need help " 

"I know it, and they must have it, 
'though I don't see any use in being so 
poor. It seems as though every able-bod- 
ied man might get a good living and lay 
up something for his family. But we aint 
all alike, and I doa»'t suppose we are to 
blame for the difference, do you, Mr. Lane ? 
I have thought about it a good many times, 
and I can't see why folks are any to blame 
for the way they are made up. It is the 
natural disposition of some folks to be 
cross, and ugly, and stingy. They show 
it when they aint much more than babies, 
and they certainly don't know any better, 
do they ? " 
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" Not unless some one has taught them." 
" Then they aint to blame. I don't see 
how they can be, do you, Mr. Lane ? " 
" Of course I don't, Mr. Manning." 
" Well, if you can't, with your learning, 
it aint strange I can't." 

"All the learning in the world can never 
reveal that. A child is not to blame for an 
inherited disposition, but when grown to 
manhood or womanhood, the manifestation 
may be a sin. No man or woman has a 
right to be selfish or cross, any more than 
he or she has a right to swear or steal." 

" But there are differences in folks all 
the way through life, that I can't account 
for, and that they don't seem to blame for. 
They start on the same road, and seems 
as though they traveled it right along, but 
they don't come out at the same place. 
Now I have got a second cousin at my 
house. May be you'll see him, and may 
be you won't. He and I were hail-fellows, 
well met, when we were young, and any- 
body that saw us then would said he was 
likely to come out ahead of me. He was 
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the smartest, and he had as good a start 
toward making a living as I had. But he 
has been a drunken sot for a good many 
years, and I am what I am. I have taken 
him in to provide for him as long as he 
lives. If I had#lone the same as he has 
there would been two of us. Now it looks 
to me as though, when we was young, he 
had the advantage." 

" Perhaps he had, and it may be that he 
might have retained it if he had never 
tasted of liquor." 

"But we were even about that, Mr. 
Lane. We both of us drank moderate ' 

"And you could continue to drink mod- 
erately, while he could not." 

" I don't hold to that kind of doctrine, 
Mr. Lane. It is just like this. A man can 
eat one piece of pie, or he can eat two, 
just as he is a mind to. So he can drink 
one glass of liquor, or he can* drink half a 
dozen. That is what I think about it. 
But this aint very entertaining for the 
youngsters, and I want them to be enter- 
tained. We shall have time enough to 
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talk it all over before ten o'clock to*night. 
You see we are calculating on a long day. — 
Herbert, see that squirrel. He is a spry 
little fellow. Where do you suppose he 
is going to stay this winter ? " 

"I guess he has a nest* in that old tree. 
There is a hole just under the broken 
branch, and it is a real good place for him, 
because there is a butternut tree right bed- 
side it He didn't have to carry his nuts 
but a little ways. Somebody gave me 
some beechnuts once they got out of a 
squirrel's nest. They were peeled as nice 
as anybody could peel them, and they were 
real good, but it was mean to steal them 
away from the squirrel/' 

" That is the way the world over. The 
strongest are apt to take what they can 
get, no matter who it belongs to ; and, to 
my mind, it is a mean way of doing." 

" There afe honorable exceptions to the 
rule, Mr. Manning." 

" I know it, but there aint as many as 
there ought to be. I have just heard of 
a case somebody ought to attend to. See 
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that flock of blue-jays. They are laying 
up their winter supplies. They are hand- 
some, but they make an ugly noise. Will, 
what do you expect to do to-day ?" 

" I don't know, sir." 

"Well, you will find out, and I expect 
you will have a first-rate time. Any way, 
that is the calculation. I guess Axy can 
cook enough for you to eat. She is a 
wonderful smart woman, Mrs. Lane." 

"Yes, sir; I think she is. She has a 
wonderful amount of good common sense, 
and she does more earnest, honest thinking 
than most people." 

" That is so ; and if things don't go pretty 
much to suit her, folks are likely to find t 
out. But then she is a true friend when 
she pretends to be, and she is always 
ready to help anybody that will try to help 
themselves. Shiftless folks she comes as 
near hating as her conscience will allow. 
There is Peter Crowell just ahead of us ; 
wonder where he is going. Guess I'll take 
him in, if you haint any of you any objec- 
tions. He has got into trouble with Cross/ 
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" Yes, Mr. Manning, and it seems to me 
a case of persecution. I called at Mr. 
Crowell's a few days ago, and I think he 
and his wife are trying to live Christian 
lives. They are very poor." 

" Yes, they always have been. Peter 
has always drinked, and his father before 
him drinked pretty hard too. When he 
was married, he hadn't a shelter for his 
head except that shell of a house that was 
his fathers. There are half a dozen acres 
of worn-out land that belongs with it, but 
Cross had a mortgage on it for all it was 
worth when the old man died. Some way, 
Peter has managed to work enough to 
keep the interest paid up, or else he would 
have been turned out long ago. He has 
been a good customer right along, too, and 
that has made a difference. Peter is a 
good man to work if he would let drinking 
alone." 

" I hope he has given that up. There 
can be no half-way with him. He can not 
drink moderately/ ' 

" I don't know as he can. Any way, I 
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shouldn't ask him to try it. Halloo, Peter ! 
Going my way ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"Then get in and ride. It aint often 
you have a chance to get into such good 
company, so don't make any excuses." 

Peter had no desire to make any ex- 
cuses. He responded to the greetings ot 
Mr. and Mrs. Lane, and then sprang into 
the wagon. He was on his " way to the 
squire s. 

" I thought likely. When folks get into 
trouble they are apt to start for the minis- 
ter, the doctor, or me, and I heard you 
was having trouble with Cross." 

" Yes, sir ; I am, and it is pretty hard to 
be turned outdoors just the edge of winter, 
'though I could stand it for myself. It is 
the woman and children. The old house 
is poor enough, but we had calculated how 
we could fix it up by degrees, and we feel 
bad/ rV ' 

"Well, Peter, we will see what can be 
done. It aint my way to look on and see 
folks abused when I can help it. Cross 
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can carry on his business without my in- 
terfering, but there are some things he 
hadn't ought to be allowed to do." 

Mrs. Lane asked for the health of Mrs. 
Crowell and her children, expressing pleas- 
ure at having seen them in Sunday-school 
the previous Sabbath. 

" It was a great thing for the children," 
said their father. " They have almost car- 
ried their books and papers to bed with 
them. We have all read them and we are 
greatly obliged for them." 

After saying this, Mr. Crowell was silent 
for a short distance, while Esquire Manning 
talked with the boys ; but at length he 
turned to Mr. Lane with the remark : 

" I don't know as you knew I was there ; 
but I heard what you said Sunday night, 
and it done me good. It helped me." 

" I am glad if it did. I thought I saw 
you in a shady corner." 

" Yes, sir ; I got as far out of sight as I 
could, but I couldn't stay away. I needed 
help and I got it." 

How this comforted the discouraged 
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minister! He was getting the help he 
needed; so that by the time he reached 
his destination he had regained much of 
his wonted cheerfulness. He could not 
see clearly in one direction, but he was 
content to abide the issue. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LESSONS. 

There was a smile of welcome on every 
face, and a flood of sunshine in every 
room. Mrs. Lane was as delighted as were 
her children. 

" You don't know how glad I was to 
come," she said to Mrs. Manning. " I was 
just proposing that we spend the day in 
reading some pleasant book, when your 
husband drove up ; and it always does me 
good to see him coming." 

" I am glad it does," replied Martha, 

blushing. "We had some new books 

last evening, and we thought you would 

like to see them. Here they are," and the 

speaker turned to the table, now covered 

with a square of bright flannel, woven for 

another purpose, but which made a really 

pretty spread for the table. 

Then they were examined, praised, and 
(142) 
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their comparative merits considered; to 
all of which Martha listened, well pleased ; 
afterward leaving her guest to enjoy them 
without interruption. 

Meanwhile the minister's boys were ad- 
miring the preparations which had been 
made for them. The capacious old settle 
was to them like Noah's ark, large enough 
not only for themselves, but also for four- 
footed beasts. There was no end of nuts, 
apples, and corn for popping. Everything 
was voted just right, and Kiah was the 
best company in the world. 

The minister and Peter Crowell had been 
ushered into a small room adjoining the 
kitchen, where their host usually received 
those who came for the transaction of busi- 
ness. A desk, a table, and some chairs 
made up the furniture of the room, but the 
blazing fire gave it an air of comfort. 

"Well, Peter, how is it with you and 
Cross ? " 

" Bad enough, sir." 

" So I heard." 

" Yes, sir ; and I thought I'd come over 
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this morning and see if you'd help me. It 
is the old mortgage. I ought to cleared it 
off a dozen years ago ; and I could if VI 
let drink alone. But I've kept right on 
drinking till lately. Now my mind is made 
up. I've quit it forever. The old place 
aint worth much to anybody else, but my 
wife and me have planned what we can do 
with it, and it will be a dreadful disappoint- 
ment to her if we have to give it up. You 
see, I thought I'd kept the interest paid 
up. I've done work enough for Cross, 
but he charges for liquor just as he is a 
mind to. He told me some time, a year 
or two ago, he wanted the place or the 
money, but I didn't hear no more about it, 
till I quit goipg there and tried to keep 
some of my old cronies away/' 

" What made you quit? " 

" Something Mr. Lane said in our 
school-house one Sunday night, last sum- 
mer. I was out in the woods, and thought 
I'd stop and hear the singing. I had a 
comfortable seat, so I kept staying. Mr. 
Lane talked about folks giving up bad 
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habits and living better lives; and some 
way, it touched my heart. The fact was, 
I knew there wa'n't much to eat in the 
house, and that will make a man think if 
anything will. I pretty much made up my 
mind that night, and I haint drank a drop 
of liquor since then. It is been a hard job 
for me, but with God's help I've done it" 
"So far, so good. How can I help 

" Well, sir, I haint no claim on you, and 
I don't want you to pay out a cent for me 
you won't get back with interest, but if 
you'll help me out of Cross's clutches, I'll 
do the best I can to pay you. I must have 
enough to keep us from starving, and I 
want to get clothes so we can go to meet- 
ing, but you can have every dollar besides, 
as fast as I earn it. If you'll set me to 
work I'll show you what I can do." 

" I *know what you can do, Peter. I 
didn't calculate to do anything with lumber 
this winter, but I've had a pretty good 
offer for some logs ; and if you are a mind 
to, you can go to chopping in my pine lot. 
10 
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I will go with you to-morrow and mark 
some trees, and then I will see Cross. I 
will pay you half your wages in money or 
provisions, and the other half I will give 
you credit for." 

"Thank you, 'squire, and thank you 
too, Mr. Lane. If I am saved from perdi- 
tion, it will be because you helped me. 
Good-morning. I'm in a hurry to get home 
and fix things up a little. My wife wanted 
to have me tell her how I made out just as 
soon as I could. She said she should pray 
all the time I was gone. Good-morning." 

" Cross has got me to deal with now, 
instead of Peter," remarked the 'squire. 
" He has done a good deal of mischief first 
and last As long as he minded his own 
business and sold pure liquors to them that 
called for them, I hadn't any notion of in- 
terfering, but I know he cheats in quality, 
and it is likely he does in quantity* You 
expressed your mind pretty plain last Sun- 
day night, didn't you ? " 

"Yes, sir; bat I intended to speak 
kindly." 
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"All right. I am glad you said what you 
thought you ought to. I don't believe in 
ministers asking other folks what they shall 
preach. I don't make any pretensions to 
being a Christian, but we have got two 
here in the house, and I am going to act 
for them as well as I can." 

After some further conversation, Mr. 
Lane wa^nvited to the sitting-room, where 
the very atmosphere was exhilarating. 

" Books with the flavor of tropical fruits, 
and the fragrance of breezes from Araby 
the blest. Luscious and rare. I am an un- 
social guest, but I am taking a day's read- 
ing under the most delightful conditions." 

" Mrs. Lane is jubilant," said her hus- 
band, addressing their hostess. " She has 
not often so happy a face." 

" I am glad she is happy. It makes me 
happy to see other people so." 

"Then you are usually happy. This 
seems to be a happy family. You have a 
pleasant home. " 

" Yes, sir; I have more than I deserve." 

" Others may not think so, Mrs. Man- 
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ning ; although if we received no more in 
this world than we can claim as our just 
due, I am afraid none of us would be very 
richly dowered. The best we can do is 
no more than our duty. It is often hard 
for us to do that" 

"And isn't it hard sometimes, Mr, Lane, 
to know what our duty is ? " 

" Indeed it is. We are not to take too 
much responsibility upon ourself es, neither 
are we to refuse what God evidently de- 
signs for us. I am acquainted with a wom- 
an who says she wonders any Christian 
can ever be really cheerful. She professes 
to believe that every Christian ought so to 
feel the burden of souls, that life will be 
one long agony of prayer for the salvation 
of sinners." 

"Do you think so?" asked Martha, 
with an earnestness which revealed how 
deeply she was interested in the subject. 

" Most certainly not. We are to pray 
and labor ; and above all, to live in such a 
manner as to commend to others the re- 
ligion we profess, but when we have done 
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all this, we are to leave the event with 
God. He alone is omnipotent, having the 
destinies of all in His hands. Paul may 
plant, and Apollos water, but God must 
give the increase." 

"Thank you for saying that," replied 
Martha, as her face brightened. " I am 
afraid I had forgotten it." 

" It is not well to forget it. It is a great 
encouragement when burdens press heav- 
ily. We can not right all the wrongs in 
the world. We can just do our part with 
the talents and opportunities God has 
given us." 

" Yes, sir ; and if everybody would do 
this, the work would all be done. The 
trouble is : that so many hinder instead of 
help." 

" That is true ; and it is a question how 
far we are under obligation to perform the 
duties of others." 

"We are sometimes compelled to do it," 
now said Mrs. Lane. " Often one member 
of a family carries the burdens which should 
be shared by all. Others refuse, and the 
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burdens must be carried, or the helpless 
must suffer. If a drunkard neglects to 
provide for his children, his neglect does 
not excuse the mother for leaving them to 
suffer. She must perform a double duty." 

" You are right, as usual, my dear. My 
remarks had reference mainly to spiritual 
responsibilities. As for drunkenness, it is 
the exceptional sin, whose attendant evils 
are too numerous to be considered this 
morning. If it could be banished from the 
world, the greatest obstacle to the world's 
conversion would be removed." 

" I don't know," answered Martha. " I 
have not thought much about such things. 
It was enough for me to live with my 
mother while she lived. I have everything 
to learn." 

" There is no limit to learning. I learn 
new lessons every day; learn them, too, 
in the most delightful ways, from the most 
genial teachers. Of course there is another 
side, where stern experience holds sway, 
but I am not looking on that side at pres* 
ent, any more than are my children." 
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" I am very glad ; and please excuse 
me. I promised Kiah I would look into 
the back kitchen very soon. I hope you 
will enjoy the books. 

" I shall enjoy them, and I know the 
children will be glad to see you." 

Not long after Mr. and Mrs. Lane were 
left to their own entertainment, the former 
was conscious of some influence which 
drew him to the window, when he ex- 
claimed : 

" Laura, here is the very man who lived 
in the old hut in Skatterly Woods. He 
has changed, but I am sure of his identity. 
It must be Mr. Manning s cousin, of whom 
he spoke this morning." 

" What ! That wretched man ! " 

" The very same. You remember he 
told me he would not disgrace his relatives 
by claiming his own name." 

"And he is here to be supported while 
he lives. I hope Mr. Manning will take 
warning." 

"The danger is not for himself, but for 
his sons. But Mrs. Manning will exert a 
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powerful influence here. She does not 
know her own power yet." 

As she entered Kiah's domain that 
morning, he thought she had never before 
looked so pretty. The dogs were ordered 
to the floor, to make room for her on the 
settle, where she was served to a feast of 
home-grown dainties. 

" We need a pitcher of cider to go with 
our nuts and corn, don't we ? " said Kiah. 

" No, we don't," replied Will Lane, the 
youngest of the three. " We have promised 
not to drink a drop, and we shan't do it. 
You wouldn't tell a lie, would you, Kiah ? " 

" Indeed I wouldn't ; and if you have 
promised not to drink cider, I wouldn't give 
you any if you wanted it. I believe in 
sticking to a promise after you have made it" 

" Have you promised ? " 

" I have promised some things." 

" I mean about the cider. Have you 
promised not to drink it ? " 

" No ; haint made any promise about 
it, and aint quite ready to yet Don't 
know what I shall do by and by." 
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" Haint you promised, Mrs. Manning ? " 
asked Will, turning to the lady at his side. 

" I have never promised, but I am ready 
to promise now," she replied. 

" Promise the pledge just as we have ? " 
he continued. 

" Yes, if I knew what it is." 

"I can tell; I can tell; I can tell/' 
shouted three voices, but as Will had com- 
menced the work he was allowed to pro- 
ceed. He repeated the pledge correctly 
and distinctly, asking at its close : 

" Now will you promise ? " 

"I promise before all these witnesses," 
replied Martha, 

" Will you write your name to it when 
you come to our house ? " 

" Yes, the first time I go there." 

" Then you won't never be a drunkard," 
said Will, adding : "I guess Kiah won't 
either." 

" No, I won't. I aint ready to promise 
all that pledge, but I won't be a drunkard. 
I never will be like Old Miah. I couldn't 
be ; could I, Martha ? " 
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" You could be just as bad as any old 
drunkard," answered Herbert Lane, before 
Martha could make reply. " Father says 
It don't make any difference how tall, and 
strong, and handsome a man is, he will 
make just the same kind of a looking 
drunkard. His eyes and nose will be red, 
and his lips hang apart, and he will go 
scraping along same as any drunkard. / 
sha'n't do it. I know I sha'n't, because I 
won't drink the first drop. Never, never, 
never ! " and up went three hands as the 
pledge was thus repeated. 

" Well, I am glad you are safe. I am 
safe, too ; but for all that, seems as though 
some cider would taste first-rate after eating 
so many nuts, though I aint going to drink 
it alone. Have some more, Martha ? " 

"They are first-rate, aint they?" said 
Will. " I never saw so many good things 
all together that grew right at the home. 
'Most always anybody don't have every- 
thing; but seems to me Kiah does. He 
goes hunting, too, and when I grow up I 
want to go." 
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" We all want to go, and I want a dog 
just like this one," rejoined Webster Lane, 
who was resting his head upon Old Rover 
" He is a splendid fellow." 

" Yes, he is. I wouldn't take a hundred 
dollars for him." 

"Well, here you are, and Martha with 
you," exclaimed Esquire Manning, as he 
opened the door. "This looks old-fash- 
ioned and comfortable ; though I don't be- 
lieve any other kitchen ever held quite so 
much valuable property at one time. I 
should like to stay with you, but I can't" 

The speaker hurried away, and directly 
was calling loudly to his cousin to come 
back to the house. His call was unheeded, 
and he hastened to arrest the steps of the 
wanderer. 

" Where are you going ? " 

" Going off," was replied, in a faltering 
voice. 

"Where?" 

" I don't know, only I must go." 

"You must come back to the house, 
Come with me and we will talk it oven 
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don't believe you can find a better place. 
Folks generally think they are pretty well 
off with me. Come back." 

The wretched man looked into the face 
of his companion, while tears streamed 
down his cheeks, as he said : 

" I know all about it. It's a good place, 
and it's good not to be cold nor hungry ; 
but there's a gnawing in my stomach that 
victuals won't touch. 1 must have some 
liquor. Give it to me, Kiah. For God's 
sake, give it to me ! Starve me if you 
want to, but give me liquor and I'll thank 
you." 

" Come back to the house, and we will 
see about it. I can't let you go away." 

Reluctantly Old Miah retraced his steps, 
but he would not enter the kitchen. Once 
in his chamber, he threw himself into a 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

" I must have some liquor," he said at 
length piteously. " If it's good for you, 
it's good for me. I can't live without it. 
Can you ? " 

"Yes." 

• • : : ..- ■■■■r"v- b 
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" Try it and see. But perhaps you can. 
You aint like me. It's awful to be as I am. 
It's like hell. It is hell ; " and these last 
words were uttered with a shriek. " My 
God ! that I should come to this ! Do you 
remember when we were young men to- 
gether ? " 

" Yes, Miah ; I do." 

" Well, we started even, and we've come 
out different. But if you'd been made up 
the same as I was, you wouldn't come out 
any better than I have. Don't you want 
liquor ? " 

" Sometimes." 

" Then what do you do ? " 

" Drink a little. It don't generally take 
much to satisfy me." 

" I aint ever satisfied till I get so I don't 
know anything. It's more than twenty years 
that there's been a burning and gnawing 
in my stomach there won't anything but 
liquor touch. I'd sell my soul for liquor. 
Good God ! I have done it ; " and again 
the bloated, discolored face was concealed 
by hands equally bloated and discolored 
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Esquire Manning was shocked He 
knew not what to do. He had promised 
not to give his cousin any intoxicating 
drink, and he regarded his promises as 
sacred. As a medicine, he would admin- 
ister it, as he would any other medicine, 
but now it was desired simply for the grati- 
fication of a terrible appetite. He went 
below stairs and submitted the question to 
his wife and Achsah Huntoon. 

" Yesterday, I knew I did right to give 
it to him ; to-day I am held by my prom- 
ise. If you say I may take back the 
promise, I shall take it back ; but if you 
hold me to it, Miah may die before I will 
break it." 

" You may take it back," said Martha. 

" You may take it back," repeated Ach- 
sah. 

"I am glad to do it. I don't want to 
see a man feel as bad as Miah does, when 
I know I can help it. It won't make dif- 
ference enough with him to be of any con- 
sequence. He won't live long, and the 
best we can do is to make him comfortable 
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while he does live. It is a horrible thing 
to get into such habits as he has. It would 
kill me if I thought one of my boys would 
ever be a drunkard." 

Wretched man ! How eagerly he drained 
the glass placed in his trembling hands ; 
begging for more until it was refused so 
sternly, that he was silenced. Then he 
threw himself upon the bed and slept 
heavily until late in the afternoon. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE MINISTER'S STORY. 



" Mr. Lane, I am puzzled every day to 
understand the difference in folks," said 
Esquire Manning, when seated with his 
guest in his private room, after dinner had 
been served. " There is a good deal there 
don't seem to be any reason for. Now 
here is my Cousin Miah, the worst drunk- 
ard I ever knew, and he is the only Man- 
ning I ever heard of that was in the habit 
of getting drunk. My grandfather could 
out-drink any man of his day and carry a 
level head with it all. He wa'n't any the 
worse for it." 

" Do you suppose he was just as kind a 
man in his family, and just as good a citizen 
as he would have been if he had never 
tasted liquor ? " 

" I don't know. I never thought of ask- 
ing that question. Everybody drank, and 

(160) 
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he drank with the rest. He used to laugh 
at his brothers for their weak heads, be- 
cause they couldn't carry off as much as 
he could. One of them was Miah's grand- 
father/ ' 

" Then he inherited his appetite for 
strong drink." 

" I don't know. His father always drank 
some, and perhaps there was times when 
he went too far, but not to do any hurt. 
You might think it did hurt though/ ' 

" I am sure it did. Intemperance, moder- 
ate or immoderate, is the curse of our land. 
There are few families in the country which 
are not suffering from its evil effects." 

"You certainly are clear, Mr. Lane." 

" I am tempted to tell you how I am 
situated, Mr. Manning. I need advice, and 
it may be that you are the very man who 
can tell me what I ought to do. Are you 
willing to hear my story ? " 

" To be sure I am, 'though I am afraid 
my advice won't be worth much." 

44 My mother died when I was sixteen 

years of age, leaving me to the care of my 
ii 
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father, who was a moderate drinker. At 
any rate, he considered himself a moderate 
drinker ; and so far as I know, he drank 
no more the last year of his life than he 
had ten years before. He drank regularly ; 
and in his estimate of family expenses, his 
wine and brandy were counted among- the 
necessaries of life. He was employed on 
a salary, so that he knew how much he 
could spend each month. 

" My mother was a woman who practiced 
the strictest economy, without making it 
obnoxious or conspicuous ; and while she 
lived we never lacked for any comfort. 
But after she died everything was different. 
A housekeeper s wages and poor manage- 
ment made demands upon father to which 
he was unaccustomed ; and he soon began 
to complain whenever my sister or myself 
asked for money. I had always been in 
school, and my mother and I had made 
many plans for meeting my expenses in 
college. I expected to earn most of the 
money myself, but she was to direct how 
it could be spent to the best advantage. 
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After she died I continued to study, but I 
soon found that I must put aside my books. 

" Father went to his work every day, 
spending his evenings in our cheerless sit- 
ting-room, saying little, yet evidently feel- 
ing the change in his home surroundings. 

" My sister was a bright, active girl, and 
when I went into a store as clerk, she pro- 
posed to try her hand at housekeeping; 
and considering her age, she did wonder* 
fully. We consulted together how to 
make the most of the means at our com- 
mand, and as my father claimed nothing 
of my wages, we were able to provide our- 
selves with comfortable clothing. I even 
began to look forward to the time when I 
could resume my studies. 

11 But one evening my father came in, 
saying he had been dismissed from the situ- 
ation he had so long occupied. His head 
had troubled him, and he had made some 
mistakes in writing. Whether he was dis- 
couraged, or whether his drinking habits 
had affected his brain, I never knew ; how- 
ever it might be, he told me Sadie and I 
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could expect no more from him. He said 
he had done his best, but luck had been 
against him. He had not been able to 
save anything from his salary, and now 
that had ceased, he was destitute. He 
was sorry not to make any provision for 
Sadie and me, but we must do the best we 
could for ourselves. My employers were 
satisfied with me, and in time I could work 
my way up. 

" Something in his manner troubled me 
far more than the fact that he was out of 
business. He spoke as one might when 
about to leave a friend forever. He was 
never demonstrative, but he manifested 
more than usual tenderness for me, and 
commended Sadie to my care. 

" It was late in the evening when we had 
this conversation, and Sadie had retired. 
I was impressed with a sense of impending 
evil, and my only thought was to gain 
time. I detained my father after I knew 
he wished to go to his chamber. At length 
I told him I would be responsible for the 
expenses of the house. 



.*» .. 
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"'Can you pay them?' he asked, and I 
shall never forget the expression of his 
face as he asked this question. 'They 
come to a good deal. You can see for 
yourself. There is my last month's ac- 
count/ I took the book and examined it, 
and I am telling you the truth, Mr. Man- 
ning, when I tell you that the bill for wine 
and brandy which my father had used was 
more than that for all the food we three 
had eaten. ' Can you pay so much as that ? ' 
he asked, when I returned the account, 
and I told him I would try." 

" Why didn't you tell him you couldn't 
pay for his liquor? You ought to. If he 
couldn't pay for it himself, let him go with- 
out. A man haint any business to drink 
at other folks' expense. Liquor aint bread, 
nor meat, nor butter. I hold that it is good 
in its place, but it aint one of the necessa- 
ries of life. I interrupted you, Mr. Lane, 
but I want to hear the rest of your story. 
How could you earn so much ? " 

" By hard work, and extra work too. 
But I must go back. After my father had 
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left me, that evening, and I sat thinking 
over what had been said, he cantfe into 
the room again, and laying his hand on my 
head, said : ' My son, it is right you should 
know that you have saved my life. I in- 
tended to commit suicide this very night, 
but you have saved me. May God bless 
you, and make you worthy of your sainted 
mother. Don't speak to me about what I 
have told you, and don't tell any one else 
until I am dead. Perhaps it won't be long, 
but whether long or short, I shall wait.' 

" You can judge of my feelings, Mr. 
Manning. My fears had not been without 
reason." 

" No, they hadn't. But how do you ac- 
count for them ? " 

" I make no attempt to account for them. 
I only know it was no evil power which 
impressed me with a sense of danger." 

" It couldn't been. But how did you 
make out supporting the family ? Did you 
drink any kind of liquor yourself? " 

" Not a drop ; neither did I use tobacco. 
I was a strong, healthy fellow, good for 
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any amount of hard work, and without 
a single bad habit to deplete my strength 
or my purse. My mother had taught me 
many things parents often neglect to teach 
their children, and I had promised her to 
live purely and uprightly." 

" Why didn't she talk to your father and 
bring him round? She didn't believe in 
his drinking wine and brandy, did she ? " 

" Oh, no ; but when she found that she 
could have no influence over him, she was 
silent. When she was married she had 
not thought enough of the effects of the 
habit, to consider it a matter of importance ; 
and as my father insisted he could never 
be a drunkard, he saw no reason why she 
should be troubled/ ' 

" It would been a good deal worse if he 
had been a drunkard." 

" Certainly ; but he failed of living at his 
best, as truly as if he had drank much 
more deeply. If he was never intoxicated, 
his conduct was every day piodified by the 
liquor which eventually undermined his 
health and destroyed his intellect He 
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lived four years after he gave up all em- 
plbyment, and a year and a half after he 
became entirely demented. How my sister 
and I lived through it all, and managed to 
pay our bills with my earnings., has always 
been a mystery to me ; but we did it. 
Father had wine and brandy, v/hile we ate 
mush and molasses ; glad to get enough 
of that." 

"It wa'n't your duty, Mr. Lane It 
wa'n't your duty." 

" Perhaps not ; but I intended to do what 
was right. N.ow I should not provide al- 
coholic liquor of any kind for any person. 
I was young then, and constantly haunted 
with the fear that my father would commit 
suicide if he was denied any gratification. 
The last year of his life our expenses were 
much lighter, and we were thankful we 
had done all we could for him. I was then 
twenty-two years old, and Sadie, eighteen. 

" My father had one sister ; but she was 
too poor to help us until after he was dead. 
Then some property came into her posses- 
sion, and she offered my sister a home, 
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with the privilege of attending school. 
Sadie thought best to accept the offer, 
hard as it was for us to be separated. 
Without her I might prepare myself for 
college and work my way through. So 1 
consented to let her go away from me. I 
have wished a thousand times I had 
given up my plans for an education and 
kept her with me. But I did what I 
thought was for the best, and she was very 
happy. Aunt Sarah was fond of her and 
provided her with all she could desire. I, 
too, had some assistance, and we counted 
ourselves fortunate. 

" Before I left college, Sadie wrote me 
that a young man, whose suit was favored 
by her friends, had asked her to be his 
wife, and if I approved of him she should 
accept him as her husband. I had never 
seen him, but I learned from various 
sources that he was a fine business man, 
with genial social qualities, and good moral 
principles. I was not then a Christian, 
Mr. Manning, and therefore did not ask of 
his religious principles. I spent a vacation 
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with my sister, and after a short acquaint- 
ance with him, I did not wonder that she 
loved and trusted him. He was one to 
make friends with whomever he met, and 
his prospects for acquiring a competency 
of this world's goods were sufficiently flat- 
tering. I rejoiced in my sister's happiness, 
and when she was married I had no mis- 
givings in regard to her future. I knew 
her husband was a strict teetotaler." 

"So that was all right," said Mr. Man- 
ning. 

" I thought it was, but time proved my 
mistake. When they had been married 
about two years, he was dangerously sick, 
and when completely prostrated by disease 
his physician prescribed wine as a tonic. 
It had the desired effect. He gained 
strength rapidly, increasing the quantity 
of wine as he was able to bear it, until the 
physician told him he no longer needed the 
stimulant. But he was not ready to re- 
linquish its use. Even after he professed 
to do so, he still drank; moderately at 
first, yet his appetite increased with in- 
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diligence, until he made no pretense to 
moderation. 

" There were times, however, when, im- 
pressed with a sense of his danger, or 
yielding to the entreaties of wife and friends, 
he would promise to reform. Money was 
lavished upon him only to be quickly 
squandered. Once, when he abandoned 
his cups for a few weeks, Aunt Sarah loaned 
him nearly all she could command, with 
the hope that he would not only repay it, 
but regain his former position/ 1 

" It aint any use to throw away money 
like that, Mr. Lane. If a man's in earnest 
about trying to do better, he will be willing 
to begin at the bottom of the ladder and 
work his way up. It don't do any good 
to help folks so much they don't get any 
punishment for doing wrong." 

" I am not sure that it does, and indeed, 
Mr. Manning, it is impossible to do it. 
Sin brings its own punishment. I reasoned 
with my brother-in-law, until he would 
weep like a child over his folly and wicked- 
ness, but he went down lower. My sister, 
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who loved him with a devotion of which 
few women are capable, would not leave 
him. She clung to him through every- 
thing. I offered to provide for her, but 
she would not allow me to do so. I was 
ready even to remain unmarried, that I 
might devote myself to her, but she insisted 
that I should make the most of my life 
without regard to her. She died of a 
broken heart, several years ago, and when 
I saw her in her coffin I was thankful her 
sufferings were ended. ,, 

" I don't wonder. A drunkard's wife is 
in the worst place a woman can be. How 
did he feel when she died. Did he care? " 

''He seemed heart-broken. He accused 
himself of murdering her, and pledged 
himself by the most solemn oaths never to 
taste another drop of liquor. But for five 
years he has drank constantly and madly, 
and he will drink till he dies, unless con- 
fined where it is impossible for him tc 
obtain liquor." 

" It seems as though he must be insane.' 

" Not more so than thousands of others. 
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Perhaps he is not so much to blame as 
some. His great-grandfather on his moth- 
er's side was a terrible drunkard ; but he 
was so carefully trained that no one knew 
he had inherited the appetite, until the use 
of wine revealed it." 

"Did he have any brothers and sisters?" 
"None who lived to grow up. His 
father and mother have spent everything 
they possessed in their efforts to reclaim 
him, and are now living in poverty. I 
received a letter from his father last eve- 
ning, imploring me to send fifty dollars 
to save him from the House of Correction. 
The letter was evidently written under 
great excitement, and is somewhat inco- 
herent, but the old man hoped so severe a 
lesson would not be lost upon his son, who 
had promised if I would save him this 
once, that he would live a sober life or die 
in the attempt. If I thought there was a 
shadow of reason for believing this prom- 
ise, I would make any sacrifice for him, 
but I have no confidence in his word. It 
will be hard for me to refuse the money, 
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and thus condemn him to imprisonment, 
but it will be hard also to take from my 
own family and give to a drunkard." 

" It aint your duty to do it, Mr. Lane. 
It aint your duty. When a man has done 
enough, it is time to stop. Did your sister 
leave any children ? " 

" No, she did not. Her memory is the 
only link between this man and myself. I 
left the part of the country where he lives, 
hoping I should never see him again, or 
even hear from him. Perhaps it was not 
right for me to feel so, but I had been 
sorely tried. Now, what do you advise 
me to do, Mr. Manning ? I have told you 
my story in confidence. I am not sure 
there is another person in town whom I 
would trust so far. I need counsel. I pity 
the poor old people, and I am their only 
reliance." 

" Let me settle it, Mr. Lane," said Es- 
quire Manning in a husky voice. " Let me 
settle it, and give the man one more chance. 
It aint likely it will do any good, but if it 
was one of my boys, it would nigh about 
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kill me to have him shut up. I can spare 
the money and not feel it. I never done 
much for foreign missions. Some way, it 
seems to me there is enough needs doing 
right round us. I don't make any preten- 
sions to being a Christian ; but if I was as 
hard-faced and tight-fisted as some of your 
church members be, I should think my 
chances of getting to Heaven were poorer 
than they be now. But that haint anything 
to do with this affair. Will you let me pay 
the fifty dollars and charge it to foreign 
missions ? You can't afford to do it and 
I can. Let me lay so much up for my 
boys/' 

"Mr. Manning, I had no thought of 
your helping me except with advice, but if 
you are willing to advance the money and 
allow me to repay it at my convenience, 
you will do me a great favor. It may be 
my duty to send it, and it is better to err 
on the side of charity ; but my salary is in 
arrears, and it would be difficult for me to 
raise the money at so short notice." 

Esquire Manning opened the desk be- 
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side him, and from a large pocket-book 
counted out the sum required, saying as. he 
placed it in Mr. Lane's hands : 

" I don't do it for you, but for the old 
folks. It wa'n't your duty to send it, but 
I am convinced that it is mine. As Marthy 
says, I have a witness in .myself. It does 
folks good to give away something some- 
times. I shall want to know whether the 
man reforms or not" 

" You shall know, but I have no expec- 
tation that he will, although with God all 
things are possible/' 

" Mr. Lane, what made you take to 
preaching, for your work in the world ? It 
seems to me ministers have a hard time ol 
it. There is always somebody finding 
fault, and threatening to take away their 
support if their preaching don't suit all 
'round. If you could earn so much money 
when you was a boy, you might got rich 
by this time. Shouldn't wonder if you had 
made a good farmer ; and to my notion, 
that takes a pretty smart man." 

"I think so myself; and if I farmed at 
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all, I should intend to do it to advantage. 
I am a preacher because I love the work. 
My first plan was to be a lawyer; but after 
I became a Christian, I was anxious to 
preach, although I knew I should probably 
be a poor man all my life." 

" How came you to come here ? This 
aint much of a place for a man like 
you. 

" I came because I wished to live in a 
quiet place for a few years, where I should 
have time for study, and where my boys 
could have the advantage of pure air, with 
plenty of outdoor room. Then, too, as 
I told you, I wished for new surroundings. 
So long as I remained near my brother-in- 
law, I was never safe from his demands ; 
and he would come to me in such a 
piteous, abject manner, I could not refuse 
him. It has been hard for me to do my 
duty in life, Mr. Manning." 

"It must have been, and I don't see 

how you done it I am glad you told me 

your story. But I should like to know 

what you think all these troubles come to 
12 
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you for. You hadn't done anything to de- 
serve them, had you ? " 

" I don't know that I had. All trouble 
does not come to us as a punishment for 
sin. It is often simply a discipline, and for 
some reason I needed the discipline ; else 
I should not have received it." 

" Can you see how it has done you any 
good ? " 

" Yes, sir. I am a better husband, better 
father, better friend, and better minister 
than I should be if everything had gone 
smoothly with me. I am a very much bet- 
ter preacher. I always know there must 
be some poor, burdened soul in my con- 
gregation which needs comfort, so I never 
write a sermon without some recognition 
of such a soul." 

" Now I know what old Aunt Spaulding 
means when she says she always gets a 
sight of comfort out of your sermons. She 
wonders how you know so well just what 
she needs." 

" It is because I know what it is to be in 
hard places where I could see no way out 
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except as God might lead me. I know, 
too, what it is to be sore pressed^ for the 
means of sustaining life." 

"But you are 'most always cheerful, Mr. 
Lane." 

" Yes, sir. I have a large reserve fund 
to draw from. I am naturally cheerful. I 
look on the bright side, and when I have 
once made up my mind that it is my duty 
to do a certain thing, I do it without com- 
plaining; yet I sometimes feel heavily 
burdened. I felt so last night and this 
morning. Now I feel relieved. You 
have done me good. The very sight of 
your face this morning was like a broad 
ray of sunshine shining down into my 
heart. Some way I thought I should get 
light and help to-day." 

" I am gladder than you can be, if I 
have helped you, and you needn't be any 
worried for fear I shall talk about what 
you have told me. You can just count on 
me for a friend, Mr. Lane, and my wife is 
as good a friend as you have got. Then 
there is Axy, ready to fight for you, or 
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cook for you, according to which is needed ; 
and since the husking, my boys think a 
good deal of you. Don't you worry about 
some folks that pretend to be opposed to 
you. I will see about that. There aint 
many that will want to go against me very 
strong. I have always drinked liquor 
when I wanted to, and it is likely I always 
shall ; but if I was in your place, and gone 
through what you have, I would preach 
against it every Sunday in the year if I 
wanted to. It has been the curse of your 
life ; no mistake about that. After all, Mr. 
Lane, we don't know much about what 
other folks have to bear." 



CHAPTER X. 



A VISIT TO THE CITY. 



The man who had so wrecked the life 
of Sadie Lane, was dying of a disease 
which rendered him unconscious. Three 
days and three nights he had lain motion- 
less, breathing heavily. From this stupor 
nothing could rouse him ; but now, on the 
morning of the fourth day a change was 
observed. Two old people watched wea- 
rily by his bedside ; fearing to pray that he 
might live, yet loving him with a love 
which had grown stronger through suffer- 
ing. 

The privilege of thus watching him was 
a boon for which to be thankful. He 
would soon be beyond their sight, but he 
would then be alone with the God in whom 
they trusted, and who deals justly. At 
length the hour came; the heart ceased 
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its beating, and a disembodied spirit obeyed 
the summons of its Creator. 

Mr. Lane received a letter announcing 
this death, and expressing the deepest 
gratitude for the assistance which had been 
given : 

"We are old and poor, and we don't 
know what is going to become of us ; but 
it won't make much difference now. I 
can't tell you how much we thank you for 
saving our son from being shut up. We 
knew you had done more than you ought 
to, and we should tried not to blame you 
if you hadn't sent the money, but we 
couldn't help asking. 

" May the Lord bless you and yours, and 
keep you from falling. 

" Farewell. Farewell." 

Esquire Manning read the entire letter, 
frdm which the above is an extract, and as 
he returned it to Mr. Lane, said : 

" I am glad I done it. I am glad I done 
it. But what will become of the old folks ? " 

" I don't know. They are nice old 
people who deserve a comfortable home, 
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and they have relatives, who I hope will 
provide for them. / can not do it without 
wronging my own family." 

" I can, Mr. Lane, and you know they 
are my foreign missionaries. There is the 
cottage Marthy's mother used to live in. 
It is empty, and they might just as well be 
living there as not. The old man could 
have a piece of land, and they could make 
the place comfortable. I will be at the ex- 
pense of moving them. They have been 
on my mind so much, lately, seems as 
though I was well acquainted with them, 
and I pity them. Don't make any objec- 
tions, Mr. Lane. I know what I am 
about. You write and find out whether 
anybody else is likely to offer them a 
home." 

"Yes, sir; I will write if you wish me 
to." 

"To be sure I do; and now that is 
settled, I will do the business I come for. 
I have got things all straight about your 
salary, and I guess there won't be much 
fault found with your preaching this year. 
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It aint any matter what I said at the meet- 
ing, but the grumblers didn't find me 
where they expected to. Marthy and I 
are going off visiting, and I wanted you to 
know about it before we go. There aint 
anything to hinder, unless it is Cousin 
Miah. He seems to be failing." 

Achsah was sure " he couldn't stand it 
long ; " and when at Marthas request, the 
anticipated visit was postponed, she said : 

" I'm glad you persuaded the 'squire to 
give up going this week. He always 
wants to start right off as soon as he's 
ready, but there won't be any Old Miah in 
the way very long." 

" People sometimes live a long time 
after they are weaker than he is," was re- 
plied. 

" I know that. I've seen enough sick- 
ness to know that. But he's worn out, so 
he'll go all at once when his time comes, 
and its pretty nigh come. I aint apt to be 
mistaken about such things, and I calculate 
you'll start on your journey week after 
next, if you don't before." 
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The prediction proved true. Old Miah 
died and was buried. Another victim to 
the appetite for strong drink had gone 
to his last account, yet the world moved 
on as unconcernedly as if there had been 
neither suffering nor death. 

His cousin thought of him kindly, while 
wondering wherein lay his weakness. Why 
should he have thus sacrificed his life? 
Was there an inherited appetite which 
made it certain he would thus sacrifice all 
a man should hold dearest ? If so, was he 
responsible ? 

But the 'squire was not a man to puzzle 
himself long with problems he could not 
solve to his own satisfaction ; and having 
done what he considered his duty as a 
friend and relative, he dismissed all dis- 
agreeable subjects. 

Preparations for their journey were hast- 
ened, and one bright winter's morning the 
old man, with his young wife, stepped on 
board a railroad train bound for the city of 
their destination. 

Up to this time it is doubtful if the con- 
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trast between herself and her husband had 
ever been fully realized by Martha; but 
when a gentleman made some remark to 
him in regard to traveling with his daugh- 
ter, she became painfully conscious of her 
position. Moreover, the mirror opposite 
them gav« her ample opportunity to study 
their faces as seen side by side. In his 
own house, or among his townsmen, his 
personal appearance was not a matter of 
especial consideration. Indeed, his wife 
had seldom thought of it. 

He was tall and well formed, with a 
large head and face ; the former covered 
with an abundance of iron-gray hair ; the 
latter framed in heavy whiskers of the 
same color. His face beamed with good- 
nature, but there was no mistaking its lack 
of refinement. His coarse, ungloved hands, 
hardened and stained as they were with 
farm-work, were in keeping with his gen- 
eral appearance. His garments, purchased 
for the occasion, were of fine material, but 
he wore them awkwardly. He was a 
country 'squire, without the ease and pol- 
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ish of manner gained by intercourse with 
society, and now, too joyously happy to 
refrain from talking in his usual hearty, 
boisterous strain. 

The woman by his side was his wife, as 
he informed their neighbor, and he was 
taking her to the city for her first visit. 
She was a good deal younger than he was, 
but he didn't mean she should ever be 
sorry for marrying an old man. 

Martha's face burned, and she turned to 
look from the car- window ; but her hus- 
band did not observe the annoyance so 
apparent to the gentleman with whom he 
was conversing, and who adroitly led the 
conversation to less personal topics. 

The young wife sat there, silent as a 
nun, her glossy brown hair smoothly part- 
ed above lustrous dark eyes, whose depths 
had never been sounded. 

" Pretty as a picture," Achsah had said 
in the morning ; and many a stranger who 
saw her that day would have endorsed the 
description. 

Never had the sight of a friend been ta 
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her more welcome than was that of Sophie 
Deering, who, after a hasty introduction to 
other members of the family, hurried her 
to a quiet room, where, removing her 
wrappings, her hostess said : 

" Now, Martha, my dear, you are to sit 
here and rest until the tea-bell rings. You 
look as nice as if you had just come out of 
a band-box, spick-span new, so you have 
no toilet to make. I know you want time 
to call together your scattered senses, and 
see if any are missing." 

" I am sure I have them all, with one 
more than when I left home." 

" And that ? " 

"An inward sense of unfitness." 

" Unfitness ? " repeated Miss Deering 
in a tone of surprise, adding after a mo- 
ment's silence; "never think yourself unfit 
for any position in which you are placed. 
Everything comes tolerably right in time, 
if we only make the best of it ; I mean 
everything really belonging to us. I 
have learned not to expect too much. 
There are always some drawbacks to the 
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most favored lot; some shadows in the 
sunniest landscape, and some faults in the 
best of people. I have not a friend in the 
world whom I consider absolutely perfect, 
yet I have some very excellent people 
among my acquaintances. There, I have 
preached quite a sermon, and you can 
make the application at your leisure." 

" I can make it without waiting for leis- 
ure, and I thank you for the sermon. What 
a pretty room this is. It looks like you/' 

" Thank you for the compliment. I ar- 
ranged it to suit my own taste and the 
capacity of my purse. You see every- 
thing is on a small scale, while in your 
home everything is large and free, like 
Uncle Kiah's heart and hand. He always 
works as though work was a pleasure, and 
then invites all to share the fruits of his 
labors. When I get tired, and half dis- 
gusted with the petty economies I am 
obliged to practice, it is a perfect delight 
to me to go to Uncle Kiah's, where there 
is such an abundance of everything, no one 
needs to count the pennies." 
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" I am glad you like to come, and I hope 
you will come a great deal, now I am there. 
When I was a child, I used to think it was 
the grandest place in the world, and when 
your uncle asked me to live there with 
him, I hadn't lost all my childish feelings." 

" Don't lose them. You can make the 
place what you please to yourself; and a 
woman loved as you are can afford to give 
of her best. Now I have done preaching. 
I ought to ask your pardon for this last bit 
of a sermon." 

" I ought to thank you for it, and I do. 
How did you know just what I needed to 
hear?" 

" Because I have a woman's heart, not- 
withstanding I live alone in three rooms. 
This is my parlor, sitting-room, studio, 
study and library. To-morrow I shall 
introduce . you to what mother calls my 
gem of a kitchen. Sometimes I invite the 
whole family up there to take breakfast or 
tea with me, and I assure you we seem 
very near to each other at such times. 
While Uncle Kiah stays I suppose you 
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must be considered the guest of the house ; 
but after he goes home I shall monopolize 
you. — There is Sylvester coming up the 
stairs. I told him you would be here this 
evening, and he is privileged to come to 
my rooms." 

On this occasion he counted it an es- 
pecial privilege ; since having parted from 
Martha, coldly, at the close of his home 
visit, he preferred meeting her where his 
father could not observe him. He was 
polite rather than cordial ; yet he was forced 
to acknowledge that the woman whose 
hand had rested in his own for a little was 
not one against whom he should cherish 
feelings of resentment. 

" I am sorry you blamed me about 
Miah," she said frankly. " I thought I 
was doing right. I want Mr. Manning's 
family to feel kindly toward me, and I 
don't mean to interfere where it is not my 
business. ,, 

" I don't doubt you meant right," replied 
the young man, somewhat softened by her 
persuasive manner, and also having a 
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wholesome fear of Cousin Sophie before 
his eyes. " Old Miah was a hard man to 
know what to do with, and everybody 
could see it was liquor that made him what 
he was." 

" Then don't bear me ill-will for asking 
your father not to give it to him after what 
Achsah said." 

"I won't bear you ill-will," responded 
Sylvester Manning heartily. " I am the 
one to blame, and if you can overlook 
what I said we will be friends." 

" It is as if it had never been," replied 
Martha with a smile. 

" Then say no more about it," rejoined 
Miss Deering. " Cousin Sylvester, I have 
some hope of you yet, now that you and 
Martha are to be friends. We must 
make this winter the happiest of all her 
life." 

" I have always been happy, except 
when mother was sick and died ; and after 
that I missed her. When I lived with her 
my cup was full, but now my cup is larger 
than it was then." 
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•' Ah, Martha, you have learned some- 
thing from your books." 

"And from myself too." 

" That is well I am glad your cup has 
increased in size, because I am quite sure 
it cctu be filled." 

" I am sure of it too, thanks to you and 
other good friends." 

Sylvester acknowledged the glance be- 
stowed upon him as this was said, and 
directly he was asking in regard to those 
who had been left behind. 

They had not long to wait, however, for 
a summons below stairs, where Esquire 
Manning was surrounded by the children, 
who found him a delightful companion. 
They had already learned the number of 
calves and colts in the big barn-yard ; and 
also the number of maple trees to be 
tapped the first sugar day in the spring. 

Could they have some of the sugar? 
Indeed they could and should. He would 
send them some, or what would be better, 
they might come up and help make it. At 
this suggestion an appeal was made to 

13 
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their father, who was more cautious in his 
promises, although he told his boys if they 
wished to try farm-work when they were 
older, he should not object. 

" Farming is the best business in the 
world if it is only well followed. Crops 
will grow while the farmer sleeps; but 
somebody has got to do the planting, and 
sowing, and hoeing, and mowing. There 
has got to be some head-work done too/* 

" Yes, Brother Manning. Hands aint 
worth much anywhere without heads to 
manage them. If I could start where you 
are now, with your experience, I shouldn't 
object to farming ; but to begin at the foot 
of the ladder and crawl up is too much for 
me. That is what pulls on a man." 

" What if it does ! He has gat to do it 
in any business if he amounts to anything ; 
and I tell you, Brother Deering, when we 
get the railroads pretty much built, and 
folks settle down to square living, there 
will be more folks in the cities and big 
towns than can get a living. They will 
have to try their luck at farming, and I 
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shan't pity them either. There are . a 
dozen old houses in our town that might 
just as well have families living in them, as 
to be standing empty and falling to pieces. 
There is land enough, too, to go with 
them ; all for less rent than folks pay here 
for some stived-up rooms, where the sun 
don't shine more than an hour a day, or a 
breath of fresh air blow more than once a 
month. I tell you there has got to be a 
change in the way folks live, or else we 
shall have more paupers than we can take 
care o£" 

" I don't know but you are right, Brother 
Manning. Every winter brings a great 
deal of suffering to the poor of our cities. 
But supposing a man could raise money 
enough to pay for moving himself and his 
family, how can he start with nothing?" 

" Get leave to dump his goods in some 
house and then look round for wood to 
make a fire. He will find plenty of rubbish 
waiting to be burned; and then if they 
have any gumption, he and his wife can 
plan what. to do next" 
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" That is rather indefinite," was laugh* 
ingly replied. " You trust a good deal to 
gumption." 

" I do. I hold that folks who have 
common sense, with a roof over their 
heads, and the use of their hands and feet, 
won't starve without they are on a desert 
island, and thank God, our country aint a 
desert island." 

11 That is true, but some are so wretch- 
edly poor they have absolutely nothing." 

11 Then let them go to somebody that is 
better off and ask for help in an honest 
way. There aint much danger but what 
they will find somebody that is willing to 
help them. There aint many men in our 
town but what would lend a stranger a 
bushel or two of potatoes or a truss of corn 
for planting, and good crops can generally 
be had if the season is a fair one." 

" You make a pretty strong case, and 
I am not going to dispute you ; but there 
is hard work to be done you have said 
nothing about." 

" There is hard work everywhere there 
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is any good done, and for my part I never 
was afraid of it." 

The children wondered if this great 
strong man was ever afraid of anything; 
but as they gathered around the table they 
asked no questions. 

The evening passed quickly and pleas- 
antly, and the next morning a consultation 
was held in Sophie Deering's room in re- 
gard to certain puchases to be made for 
Mrs. Manning. 

" I shall only be in the way if I go with 
you, so I will give you the money, and let 
you and Sophie have your own choice 
about such things," said her husband. 
" Here is a pocket-book I bought for you 
the other day, and I guess you will find it 
well lined. If there is more wanted, you 
can have it ; and mind you, Sophie, I want 
my wife to dress as well as any woman in 
town. I can afford to buy her silk dresses 
and handsome shawls, but I want you to 
be sure and get a handsome muff and tip- 
pet that will last twenty years, and look 
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nice every time she puts it on, no matter 
\i thev cost a hundred dollars." 

" What if they cost two hundred dol- 
lars ? " 

"They will be paid for without any 
grumbling." 

Martha's surprise at possible prices was 
so naively expressed as to cause the great- 
est amusement on the part of her compan- 
ions ; and when told of the large expendi- 
ture for dress made by some women, she 
was simply amazed. It was impossible for 
her to conceive of what seemed such wick- 
ed extravagance. She would like one nice 
dress, and the furs, but — 

'Don't countermand my orders," said 
the 'squire, laughing loudly. " You must 
be a good girl and wear what is provided 
for you. I have calculated on your having 
some good clothes, and I don't want to be 
disappointed. I feel a little richer than 
common too. Sylvester told me last night 
he had seen a man from that part of the 
West where I bought a lot of land fifteen 
years ago, that said the land was going to 
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be valuable some time. So you see I can 
afford to be liberal." 

Mrs. Deering was invited to join the 
shopping party, which, being well organized 
for a definite purpose, was able to accom- 
plish much in a short time. On returning, 
a fashionable bonnet crowned the head of 
Mrs. Manning, whose beauty was thus 
greatly enhanced. She had purchased 
nice black silk for a dress, with a soft 
merino, the very shade she had so often 
admired in some pieces preserved by her 
mother as mementoes of Quaker life. She 
had also bought some genuine laces, not 
unlike in design and quality to some well- 
darned specimens in her possession, and 
which she had been allowed to wear on 
grand occasions. 

"I don't know as I ought to spend 
money for such flimsy stuff, as Achsah will 
call it ; but I always wished I could have 
some new lace ever since I wished for any- 
thing," she said, as she looked at the deli- 
cate fabrics, held caressingly in her hand. 
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"It is like pictures to me. It almost 
talks." • 

" You ought to buy what you please," 
was replied. "I am sure Uncle Kiah will 
be satisfied ; only I think he will say we 
should have made all our purchases with- 
out consulting him." 

" Do you think you better tell him about 
the furs ? " 

" Of course I do. As you and I failed 
to agree, we must refer the matter to him. 
I have no doubt in regard to his decision, 
but you need a double assurance." 

" I shall need assurance that I am myself. 
It seems as though I am being transformed." 

" You are being transformed, and the 
transformation is charming; only, Martha 
dear, when you have grown to be the 
woman you will be, don't sigh for a larger 
kingdom, or more loyal subjects than you 
will have in your own home. With the 
average girl, my Uncle Kiah would be try- 
ing a dangerous experiment in giving her 
so freely advantages it is impossible for 
him to share." 
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w Are you afraid of me ? " 

" No, Martha ; but we are all human. " 

" Yes, and I am very ignorant ; but I 
am your Uncle Kiah's wife, and as long as 
we both live, I shall be a good and happy 
wife. 
/ These adjectives were strongly empha- 

sized, and as Miss Deering looked into 
the brown eyes of her companion, she 
knew neither flattery nor ambition could 
ever mar the purity thus mirrored 

" I do not doubt you," she said. 

" I do not blame you/' was replied, and 
then hostess and guest were both silent, as 
each opened a fresh magazine waiting for 
perusal. 

Later, their purchases were shown to Es- 
quire Manning by his niece, who submitted 
to him the question in regard to furs. As 
a result there was a hurried walk, a short 
examination of goods, and the purchase of 
an expensive set, while the salesman won- 
dered to hear his rough customer talk of 
the pretty young lady whose appearance 
had quite impressed him, as " my wife." 
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" Here is a present for you," said the 
fond husband, as he displayed his elegant 
gift. " Don't want any second-rate goods 
for you, and I won't have them either. 
What! Going to cry over it!" he ex- 
claimed, as he saw the gathering tears. 
"Don't you like them?" 

"They are too good for me. I don't 
deserve them," was replied with a sob. 

" I have heard something that sounded 
like that before, but I am the one to judge," 
said the 'squire, with an unusual tenderness 
in his voice. " Now, let us come to an 
understanding about things. You deserve 
a good deal more than I can give you. 
That is one thing. I am going to do just 
as well by you as I can. That is another 
thing ; and them two things make the 
whole story.' 






CHAPTER XL 

THE FIRST GLASS OF CHAMPAGNE. 

"The whole story ! " Many years must 
elapse before this could be fully known, 
and yet the old man fancied he had spoken 
truly. 

It would be dreadful lonesome at home 
without Marthy, but he was willing she 
should " stay a spell " with Sophie, because 
she would have such a good time, and 
learn so much she wanted to know. She 
never had a chance to see much outside of 
the school district where her mother lived, 
and he guessed it wouldn't make her dis- 
contented to look round among other 
folks. So with many words of kindness, 
and many charges to spend all the money 
she wanted to, he left her. 

"Well, 'squire, I'm glad to see you," 
said Achsah Huntoon, as she returned his 

hearty hand-shake. " It won't seem quite 
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so bad, now you've come, but I guess 
you'll want to send for Marthy before many 
days. The boys have done as well as 
could be expected, and they've kept a fire 
right along in the other room ; but there's 
been something missing all the time, and 
it's missing now. I wouldn't believed that 
girl would got such a hold on us all." 

" It grows stronger every day, don't it, 
Axy ? " 

" I guess it does. Anyway, I can work 
better when she's sort of gliding round, 
still as a mouse, and spry as a cat. I'm 
afraid, though, she won't like our plain 
ways when she gets back. She'll see a 
good many slicker-looking men than yo* 
be, 'squire. You'd ought to thought of 
that ! " 

" How do you know but what I did ? " 
he replied, by no means offended at the 
plain speaking of his companion. " I am 
a rough old fellow and I know it, but fine 
feathers and smooth looks aint everything. 
I'll trust Marthy. She is my wife, and if I 
told her she must stay right here in this 
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kitchen, every day of her life, it is likely 
she would do it ; but she may go just as 
much as she is a mind to, and when she 
comes back, we will treat her just as well 
as we know how to. She sent you a 
bundle, and you can see what is in it She 
didn't tell me." 

" You paid for it, didn't you ? " 

" No, Marthy paid for.it," and the 'squire 
laughed boisterously at the look of surprise 
overspreading Achsah's face. 

The boys were very glad to see their 
father, yet they still missed the presence 
which was making their home-life purer 
and dearer. They had a good report to 
make of farm interests, and they had en- 
joyed the papers and magazines which 
came regularly, directed to Mrs. Martha 
A. Manning. Caspar pored over them 
until late at night; strangely fascinated, 
and longing for a deeper insight into the ' 
mysteries dimly revealed. 

" When and how is Martha coming ? " 
he asked the day after his father's re- 
turn. 
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" Coming in the cars when she gets 
ready," was replied. 

" Is she coming alone ? " 

" Don't expect she will. There are al- 
ways lots of folks in the cars. Brother 
Deering, or Sylvester will start her off and 
tell the conductor about her, so he will look 
out for her when she has to change cars/' 

" Why can't I go down and come back 
with her? I don't want to stay long." 

" You can go if you want to, and I guess 
it would be a good thing for you. You 
will see books and pictures enough to sat- 
isfy you, if you go round with Sophie, 
She knows where to look for them. She 
has a good many books of her own." 

"Why didn't we have some before? 
We ought to have had them always." 

" Because there didn't anybody say any- 
thing about it. Sophie thought Marthy 
would like them, but your mother could 
had them all the same, if she had wanted 
them. She helped earn the property. It 
was just as much hers as it was mine, and 
I never dictated her about spending money. 
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I didn't do her any wrong, my boy, if some 
things are different from what they used to 
be. I mean to do right by you all. There 
is enough for every one of us, and Caspar, 
when Marthy gets most ready to come 
home, you can go down and come back 
with her." 

"It will be my turn sometime," said 
Kiah. " There aint only John between me 
and Caspar. But I can tell you one thing, 
father. You never will get much work 
out of Casp, if you let him go wher : he 
can see all the pictures he wants to. He 
has been trying to make some/' 

" Better do that than do worse. S< phie 
will tell him about that." 

"She can tell about 'most everything. 
I wish I knew as much as she does. Is 
she a fine lady at home ? " 

" She calls herself a working-woman, 
and it is my opinion she can do as many 
different things as any woman. If is a 
wonder to me how she does it." 

It was a wonder, also, to Martha Man 
ning, who said one day to her hoste. * * 
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" I never could change from one kind 
of work to another as you do. You write, 
or paint, or sew, or cook, all in a few hours. 
How can you do it ? " 

11 1 learned to do it, because I was de- 
termined to be independent of other people. 
The more one can do for one's self, the 
more independent one is. / must earn my 
own living, while you are sure of yours, 
whether you work or whether you play. 
I know you will give as much as you re- 
ceive and a great deal more, but we are 
differently situated." 

" I know it, Sophie, and I hope I can 
give you as much as I have received. I 
never dreamed anything so pleasant as 
this visit could be for me. There is only 
one thing to make me feel bad, and that is 
the poor folks, with all the poor little chil- 
dren, and drunken men. If I was in your 
place, and co\ild talk as you can, I should 
talk about it all the time. Something 
ought to be done." 

" That is true, Martha, but I am not the 
one to do it." 
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" Have you tried ? " 

" I must acknowledge that I have not. 
I have been too busy with other work, to 
think of that." 

" Then you don't know certain but you 
might do that work best of all. I wish / 
could do it." 

" You can do a great work in your home. 
You can do a work of prevention there." 

" Yes, but here is a work of curing to 
be done. Why, Sophie, you have made 
me think of things I never imagined with- 
out you. Why can't you wake up some 
of these poor people, the same as you did 
me?" 

"They are not like you. To wake 
them up would be more than I can do." 

" You never can tell until you try. I 
could tell the women to keep their rooms 
cleaner, and cook better, and make things 
pleasanter inside their poor houses ; and 
perhaps I could show them how to do it, 
but you could tell them a great deal more. 
My mother could have done it. Sometimes 
she used to talk so that, if I shut my eyes, 
14 
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I almost thought it was somebody else 
talking. My mother knew a great deal." 

" I think she did. I once heard her talk 
in the way you describe. She was so in- 
terested in some subject I had mentioned, 
that I fancy she forgot herself. It was 
several years ago, but I remember how 
astonished I was. Pardon me, Martha, 
but have you ever known much of your 
father's relatives ? " 

"Very little. Mother never told me 
much about them. Since she died I have 
been sorry she didn't ; but I know she did 
what she thought best. The day she died 
she tried to talk, but we couldn't under- 
stand her ; only I heard the words ' father ' 
and ' husband/ She thought she should 
get well till that day. When she was first 
taken sick, she told me she hadn't done 
by me as she ought to. She said I ought 
to have seen more of the world and learned 
to depend on myself. 

" But I never blamed her. I was satis- 
fied to live with her, and depend on hei 
for everything; though I shouldn't bring 
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up a girl as she did me. I couldn't do as 
you have, but I might have known more 
than I did." 

" You don't know what you might have 
done, if you had begun and worked stead- 
ily. / didn't know what I could do any 
faster than it was accomplished. I have 
not yet attained, but I have done something 
for myself." 

" You have done well for yourself, and 
perhaps that was just the preparation you 
needed to do well for others. You told 
the poor woman we called on yesterday 
how to spend her dollar to the best advan- 
tage, and how to make the clothes she 
washes, white and clear. Then you told 
her how to make a nice soup of cheap 
pieces of meat ; and best of all, you gave 
her a slip of geranium, so she will have 
something to think about besides hard 
work. How I wished I could do a great 
many such things ! " 

" That was not much to do, and, more- 
over, it came in my way. It had nothing 
to do with rum-selling or rum-drinking. 
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The woman's husband is a drunkard. Ii 
I could induce him to give up drinking, 
there would be something gained. All his 
wife can do in the way of managing and 
economizing will amount to very little, ex- 
cept that she will be happier for it. I 
could tell a score of women the same things 
I told her, but I can not set myself up as a 
reformer. There are enough without me." 

" What do you mean by a reformer? " 

" One who makes it his or her business 
to try and correct existing evils, and re- 
make society, so far as these evils are con- 
cerned." 

"Then a reformer is one who works 
against evil ? " 

" Yes, one who works against evil per- 
sistently and enthusiastically, without re- 
gard to opposition ; one who never lets 
anything come between him and his work." 

" Why, isn't that the grandest thing in 
the world ? I think it is — don't you ? " 

The woman thus addressed looked at 
her companion wonderingly. The few 
weeks they had spent in close intimacy had 
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wrought a change in each. It was the 
continuation of an intellectual awakening 
in one, with a quickening of the whole 
moral and religious nature of the other. 
The teacher had been taught. The simple 
country girl was possessed of wisdom her 
hostess could not claim. 

"Martha, I am not sure but you ought 
to preach," said Miss Deering seriously. 
"If you were in full communion with your 
mother's people, I think you would be a 
preacher." 

" No, I never could preach, but I can 
think what it would be like. I have taken 
my place in the world, and I am going to 
do the best I can there. I am glad I could 
make you this visit. Mr. Manning was 
very kind to take me here and leave me to 
enjoy it in my own way. Now I shall be 
glad to see Caspar when he comes ; and 
when he has made his visit I shall be ready 
to go back with him ; 'though if this was 
my place, I don't know as I should ever 
want to leave it." 

" We shall not be ready to have you go. 
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Mother has taken you into her heart of 
hearts. She was religiously educated, and 
you have given her the sympathy she 
must have missed sadly among us. The 
children, from the oldest to the youngest, 
love Aunt Martha, and father says Uncle 
Kiah is a fortunate man to have won you. 
And, better than all the rest, you have made 
friends with Sylvester. I think the time 
will come when you can have more influ- 
ence over him than any one else." 

" I am worried about him. I wish he 
would give up drinking liquor." 

" I wish it as much as you can. I have 
told him that I consider myself responsible 
for his not signing the pledge, but he says 
he shouldn't consider himself bound by any 
pledge given under such circumstances. 
For all that, my conscience accuses me of 
having neglected my duty. I am afraid 
I have lived too much for myself. You 
have done me good every hour you have 
been here, Martha, and if I am never a 
Christian, it will not be because I have not 
seen the beauty of holiness." 
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" I have seen so much beauty since I 
came here, it will stay with me all my life," 
was replied, without a thought on the part 
of the speaker that she had exemplified 
the beauty of holiness. " I owe it all to 
you and Mr. Manning, and I can never 
thank either of you enough. I wish I 
could, and your mother too. I have learned 
a great deal of her that I shall put in prac- 
tice when I get home. I am so glad I 
have a home/' 

That she was loyal to home and home 
interests her meeting with Caspar plainly 
revealed. She inquired particularly in re- 
gard to every member of the family, not 
omitting the dogs, which were Kiah's 
special charge, while she, in turn, had 
much to tell of all the wonders she had 
seen. 

Sylvester was willing to show his broth- 
er various places of business and amuse- 
ment, but to his surprise he found the 
young man more intent upon seeing pict- 
ures than fine buildings. Martha had al- 
ready feasted her eyes, but she was glad 
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to accompany him, with Miss Deering, who 
never tired of the study of art One pict- 
ure had attracted their attention more than 
all others, and they were not a little sur- 
prised to find it the favorite with Caspar. 

He had no words with which to express 
his admiration. He could not tell if it was 
outline or coloring which charmed him. 
He only knew that it thrilled him with a 
strange joy ; that it gave him a sense of 
power not before experienced. The pict- 
ure was for sale and he asked the price. 
It might look out of place in the old sitting- 
room at home, but he would delight in it 
none the less. 

He consulted his cousin, who, in turn, 
consulted Martha ; and after many conver- 
sations it was decided to purchase the 
picture. Sylvester pronounced its pur- 
chase an extravagance ; yet he acknowl- 
edged that many young men of his ac- 
quaintance spent, each year, more than its 
price for liquors and cigars. 

" What do you suppose father will say ? " 
he asked, when alone with Caspar. 
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" Say you had better spend your money 
for pictures, than drink as you do. I have 
smelt your breath every time I have seen 
you, and the reason you didn't come to 
Uncle Deering's last night as you promised 
to, was because you got to drinking. You 
needn't get mad," continued the speaker, 
as he observed signs of gathering wrath. 
" I shan't tell father, but you will get your- 
self into trouble if you don't look out" 

" Good deal you know about it. Better 
mind your own business ; I can take care 
of mine without anybody's help. Suppose 
you have signed the pledge, like a good 
boy, tied to somebody's apron-strings, and 
got your picture, as a reward of merit. 1 
cut my eye-teeth some time ago. Wheed- 
ling and coaxing don't go down with me. 
Don't suppose you would dare to drink a 
glass of champagne if I asked you to." 

" Try me and see," was the reply. " I 
haint signed any pledge, and I aint tied 
to anybody's apron-strings." 

Caspar's blood was up, and without 
stopping to think of his own inconsistency. 
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or of the regrets he might occasion others, 
he followed his brother into a fashionable 
drinking-saloon, where he tasted for the 
first time the sparkling drink. Possibly 
Sylvester Manning regretted the challenge 
he had given, for no sooner had he drained 
his glass, than he threw down the price of 
their indulgence and hastened from the 
saloon. 

" Don't preach to me any more," he said 
sneeringly, when joined by Caspar. " A 
man must practice what he preaches, if 
he expects to make converts." 

The younger brother made no response 
to these words. His mind was in a state 
of intense excitement. His cousins would 
be sure to detect the odor of his breath, 
and he was thus in danger of disgrace ; 
yet the liquor he had drank was grateful 
to his taste, while it had given him a feeling 
of exhilaration. Indeed, he longed for a 
second draught. This, however, was not 
admissible. Even Sylvester would despise 
him for such weakness. 

The children were waiting for him some 
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what impatiently ; but no sooner had Dora, 
his especial favorite, seated herself in his 
lap, than she smelled " something that was 
queer ; " and then wondered what made 
Cousin Caspar's face so red when she told 
of it. 

Sophie Deering did not betray her 
knowledge of the fact too plainly revealed ; 
but she was sadly grieved that this last 
evening of his visit should have been thus 
marred. Once it would not have troubled 
her ; but now that her eyes were opened 
she could not ignore what was plainly 
written. 

Happily, Martha was spared all anxiety, 
and the next morning, after they were 
seated in the cars, congratulated Caspar 
upon having seen so much without a single 
drawback to pleasure or profit. 

"You must have enjoyed its all," she 
said pleasantly. 

" Yes," he answered, without vouchsaf- 
ing further reply. 

He was thinking of his experience in the 
drinking-saloon. It was an elegant place, 
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quite unlike the dingy back-room in which 
Cross served his customers. There were 
two ways of drinking, and two ways ol 
looking at the matter. He was not sorry 
that Sylvester had given him an opportu- 
nity to look on the bright side. 

Martha would disapprove of it entirely ; 
but good as she was, she could not know 
what was best for young men. He de- 
spised drunkenness as much as she could, 
and he thought his brother was going too 
fast 

But his father believed in moderate drink- 
ing ; and his father s judgment was worthy 
of respect 



CHAPTER XII. 

HELPING. 

At home again. The old house stood, 
substantial as ever, with its overshadowing 
trees, snow laden, while the broad carriage- 
way was in striking contrast to the narrow 
streets of the city. The rays of the setting 
sun falling upon the western windows, illu- 
mined them as from a light within, which 
glowed and burned like that in some old 
castle when royal guests were entertained. 

Altogether it was an attractive place, 
even to those accustomed to elegant man- 
sions and well-kept grounds. There was 
about it an air of freedom and hospitality, 
in itself a welcome to all who sought ad- 
mission. As Tom drove to the front door, 
it was thrown wide open to admit the trav- 
elers. 

" Father told me to come here," said 

Tom, in reply to Caspar's expression of 
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surprise. " I suppose he thought you had 
been going into front doors so long, there 
wouldn't anything else satisfy you. Kiah 
cleaned off the piazza, too, this morning, 
so as to make things look more citified." 

"But where is father? You didn't tell 
us he was sick abed." 

" He isn't He is on the lounge with 

one of his old-fashioned headaches. Ach- 

sah has been dosing him all day, but it 

shangs on, and he has had to stick to the 

lounge." 

Here Martha found him ; by no means an 
attractive-looking person, with his unkempt 
hair and beard. For a moment she was 
fain to escape from his embrace, but it was 
only for a moment. As he expressed his 
admiration for her in her new style ot 
dress, she remembered his generous kind- * 
ness ; and seeing his happiness at her re- 
turn, she could not treat him coldly. He 
was her husband, good and true, denying 
her nothing in his power to bestow, save a 
release from her obligations as his wife. 

" I do not ask this," she said mentally, 
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as she laid her cool hand upon his aching 
brow. 

He had missed her every minute, but he 
would not hasten her home. He was sure 
she would come some time, and that ought 
to be enough for such an old fellow as he 
was. He guessed he had grown rusty and 
needed brushing up; but it wa'n't worth 
while to take too much pains unless there 
was somebody 'round that cared how he 
looked. Now, he would be on his best be- 
havior, so his wife wouldn't want to go off 
again very soon. 

Achsah, who was quick to perceive the 
feelings of those around her, feared for the 
happiness of Martha, now that the latter 
had seen life under new and attractive 
phases. She had lived in that one kitchen 
so many years, it was to her the most de- 
lightful place in the world ; yet she had 
caught glimpses of occupations and pleas- 
ures far removed from aught she had 
known, and in which she was sure Martha 
might find great happiness. 

" I don't know how we could, any of us, 
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get along here a great while without you/ 
she said earnestly. "It has seemed as 
though half the house was gone. We've 
every one of us been homesick, and when 
any of the neighbors come in, they looked 
'round, as though something was wrong. J 
guess we're all gladder to see you than we 
ever was to see anybody else. It's a good 
deal to make folks as glad as we be. There's 
John and Kiah been counting the days be- 
fore you'd come, and they didn't want to go 
off with the oxen this afternoon, because 
they knew they couldn't get back by the 
time you did." 

" I shall be glad to see the boys, and I 
am very glad they want to see me. I have 
thought of you all while I was away, and I 
was thankful for such good friends. What 
should I do without a home ? " 

" May be you could make one, the same 
as Sophie Deering has." 

" No, I couldn't. She is different from 
me, and besides, she made a home in the 
same house with her father. I was left 
alone." 
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" Likely she don't live as we do." 

" Not at all ; only she eats and drinks, 
and cooks and sews. You could almost set 
her three rooms down in this kitchen ; but 
then, everything is packed close. She has 
a good many little cupboards, and sets of 
hanging shelves, some of them reaching 
clear up to the ceiling, and all full of books 
and boxes. It is pleasant there in the win- 
ter, but I don't wonder she likes to come 
up here where everything is large and free. 
Her kitchen is ever so small, with the least 
bit of a stove in it, and a narrow sink that 
don't take up much of any room, and a little 
fan-rack up in one corner for airing clothes, 
and a table that lets down when she isn't 
using it, and shelves everywhere that there 
is an inch of room to spare." 

" I shouldn't think she could do anything 
in such a little tucked- up place. There 
can't be room for anybody but her, in 
there." 

" Oh, yes, she can make room. She 
don't move the stove or the sink, but she 
puts everything else out of the way, and 
*s 
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sets a table for six people, so they are very 
comfortable. She says she has practiced 
economy in all things until she has learned 
it to perfection. She made me think of 
mother, but our cottage was large, com- 
pared with her three rooms. I wish you 
could see them. They are just lovely." 

" Well, it aint very likely I shall. I've 
stayed right here so long, I don't care about 
going away ,• though, if I had folks belong- 
ing to me, it's likely I should want to see 
them once in a while." 

" Here are folks belonging to you, Ach- 
sah. This seems to be the place for us, 
and we will enjoy it all we can. I don't 
think we have any reason to be dissatisfied 
with our home. I have a great deal to tell 
you about what I have seen, but I must go 
back to Mr. Manning. Tom said he was 
having one of his old-fashioned headaches. 
I didn't know he ever had headaches." 

" He haint had one before since you 
come here to live, but Miss Manning and I 
was used to them. There's a reason for 
them too, and that reason is shut up in the 
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little cupboard in the dining-room. If you'd 
been here, the 'squire wouldn't gone there 
so often. You see, he drove 'round in the 
cold a good deal, and when he come in he 
thought he wanted something to warm him 
up. I shouldn't told you, only I thought 
you ought to know it. Don't feel bad 
about it He aint in no danger of being a 
drunkard, and I'm looking for him to be a 
Christian before he dies. The minister has 
got hold of him some way, and between yoii 
both you'll bring him 'round." 

It was true that Mr. Lane had some in- 
terests in common with Mr. Manning which 
were not shared with other parishioners* 
The story of his life had made a deep im- 
pression upon the man he had chosen as a 
confidant, and insured him a powerful 
friend. 

The old people, whose son this man had 
aved from imprisonment, had found a 
home with relatives who would provide for 
all their needs ; yet, none the less were 
they grateful for a stranger's proffered kind- 
ness. The letters received from them were 
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read to 'Squire Manning, who rejoiced in 
their good fortune. 

He had given his pastor assistance in 
one good work, which, so far as they were 
concerned, was completed, while another, 
near at home, was only well begun. The 
minister had regard to Peter Crowell's spir- 
itual well-being, and the 'squire kept strict 
watch over his temporal interests. 

The poor man himself was hard at work, 
felling huge trees and preparing them for 
the mill, coming regularly for his wages, re^ 
porting progress, and counting the months 
which must elapse before he could call his 
humble home all his own. Often sorely 
tempted to return to his cups, in the soli* 
tude of the forest he called upon God for 
help, and felt that his prayers were an- 
swered. 

" It's wonderful to me how I can come 
nigh to God, the same as the richest and 
most knowing man in the world/' he once 
remarked to Mr. Lane. " I heard you 
say so a good while ago, and I couldn't 
hardly believe it; but now I know that 
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the Bible says so too, and I feel it in my 
heart." 

" There is only one way to the Cross 
and only one path to Heaven," was replied. 
" God looks on the heart, and not on the 
worldly possessions of those who seek 
Him. He dwells with those who are of an 
humble and contrite spirit, and the soul of 
the most abject wretch is as precious in 
His sight, as that of the proudest monarch. 
Those who love and serve Him here on 
earth, no matter what their condition, shall 
reign with Him in Heaven." 

" It seems 'most too much to believe, Mr, 
Lane, but I think it over when I'm at work, 
till it all comes real, and I can't keep from 
crying, to think there's been so much done 
for me when I didn't deserve nothing. 
Then there's you and the 'squire." 

" I have only done my duty, and the 
'squire has only done his pleasure. He 
enjoys helping his neighbors." 

" Yes, sir, and I wish I could help him. 
But I can't do nothing, only pray for him, 
and make my work square and honest He 
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took me out of the clutches of the rum- 
seller, when there wouldn't nobody else." 

" I could do it just as well as not, and 
better too, so you needn't thank me again," 
responded Esquire Manning, when Peter 
was expressing his gratitude, as he always 
did every Saturday evening. " If I ever 
get in a tight place, you may pull me out 
and pay the debt ; and if you don't get a 
chance to help me, you can help some 
other poor fellow. There are enough of 
them that need help." 

" Yes, sir, there's plenty right 'round 
here. Cross asked me the other day if you 
was going to pay up all the mortgages he 
held against folks. He said you was run- 
ning an opposition to him, but — " 

" But what ? " asked the 'squire, after 
waiting a reasonable time for the comple- 
tion of the sentence. 

" I don't know as I ought to tell you," 
replied his companion. " It sounded hard 
to me." 

" No matter about that. Let me hear it." 

" Well, sir, he said as long as you drank 
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liquor yourself, you couldn't hurt him 
much, and if you wouldn't drink in his 
store, may be some of your boys would." 

"All that don't trouble me. If I thought 
liquor hurt me, I wouldn't take another 
glass ; and if I was made up like some 
other men, who say they can't drink any 
without drinking a great deal, I wouldn't 
touch it. I wouldn't offer you a drop of 
liquor any sooner than I would give you 
poison. As for my boys, I will risk them ; 
but if Cross sells them any of his stuff be- 
fore they are twenty-one, he will suffer for 
it. They say you are going to join the 
church, Peter." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, I am glad of it, and I hope you 
will be prospered all the days of your life. 
You are doing a good job of work for me. 
The woods is a good place to think in. 
The ring of your axe can keep time with 
your thoughts." 

" Yes, sir, and I don't want any better 
music a cold, frosty morning. I never get 
lonesome. When the sun gets about over* 
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head, I eat my dinner and drink from a 
clear spring I found when I first began 
chopping up there, and thank God for all 
His goodness." 

" Seems to me you are thanking some* 
body most all the time." 

" Yes, sir, and there's reason for it. 
There's been so much done for me, I can't 
help it" 

All who saw Mr. Crowell, as some now 
called him, were impressed with the change 
wrought in his habits and purposes. Not- 
withstanding his constant employment dur- 
ing the day, he found time to make some 
repairs on his old house which added much 
to the comfort of his family ; while with the 
wages paid him he provided an abundance 
of substantial food, in addition to needed 
articles of dress. Hope and courage had 
also developed ability no one had supposed 
Mrs. Crowell possessed, so that she fully 
seconded her husband's efforts. 

No one questioned the reality of the re- 
ligion they professed. Mr. Lane had not 
counted upon them as seals of his ministry! 
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but there were few people in town who 
could better exemplify the transforming in 
fluence of the Gospel. 

People forgot to criticise their pastor un- 
kindly. His salary was easily raised, when 
a man like Peter Crowell came forward 
with a generous subscription. Neighbor- 
hood meetings were well sustained, and 
there was more of religious interest than 
had been witnessed for years. Young peo- 
ple attended the meetings, and many were 
especially interested. 

Among these was a teacher; a young 
lady for whom Tom Manning had mani- 
fested a decided preference ; while his re- 
gard for her was deeper and stronger than 
even he himself knew. In refinement and 
scholarship, she was much his superior ; 
yet her parents were poor, hard-working 
people, whom a series of misfortunes had 
prevented from acquiring so much as a 
competency of this world's goods. 

She was the youngest of the family, and 
the only one who had cared for the mental 
culture which seemed to her the one thing 
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most to be desired in life. She possessed 
exceptional strength ; and working steadily, 
was able to accomplish more than would 
have seemed possible in her situation. She 
was a successful teacher ; and studying, as 
she taught, looked forward to the time 
when she could command a higher posi- 
tion. 

Absorbed in this purpose, she had 
thought little of her relations to God. She 
listened to sermons as to purely intellect- 
ual efforts ; but when she heard Peter 
Crowell talk of what had been done for him, 
and of the great joy which filled his heart, 
her own heart was touched. When he de- 
scribed, in broken words, his emotions as he 
realized the Almighty presence, she longed 
for such communion. This man's whole 
nature had been quickened. Was a like 
experience possible to her ? 

She had solved many a difficult problem 
alone ; but when Mr. Lane addressed her 
with a tenderness inspired by his love of 
souls, she was ready to ask his counsel, 
which once given was joyfully accepted. 
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Her experience differed from that of others, 
in that she neither doubted nor delayed. 

A marked feature of this revival was the 
uniform testimony in favor of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks. Indeed, 
Mr. Lane insisted upon this as absolutely 
essential to a consistent Christian life ; and 
while this condemned many of his own 
church-members, no one presumed to ex- 
press any opposition. 

Helen Miller, the young lady to whom I 
have referred, not only acknowledged the 
justice of this requirement, but said plainly 
that one who was not willing to forego 
every questionable indulgence was not 
worthy the name of Christian. If one who 
drank immoderately was expected to deny 
his appetite, surely one who claimed that 
appetite had no control over him should 
yield a simple gratification. 

Esquire Manning held himself aloof from 
these meetings, yet he did not oppose them. 
He was willing people should do as they 
pleased about such things. He couldn't 
answer for anybody's soul, and he didn't 
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want anybody to pin their faith to him. 
He had tried to do about right, while he 
never felt the need of such help as some 
other folks talked about. If his wife 
wanted to go to meeting, week days, he 
would provide a way for her to go, and 
if his boys wanted to go, he should be 
glad of it 

" The 'squire's a good deal exercised in 
his mind," said Achsah. " I tell you, Mar- 
thy, it's my belief the Spirit's striving with 
him. May be he won't give up this time; 
but the Lord will bring him to his senses 
before he dies. He's one of the kind ol 
men that's so good and helpful to other 
folks, they 'most believe that's going to 
save them." 

" I am afraid some people try to persuade 
themselves that such goodness will save 
them!" 

" I know they do. They calculate they're 
going to climb up to Heaven by their good 
works ; and I've noticed that they're the 
ones that have to be disciplined to bring 
them to their senses." 
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" I hope Mr. Manning won't need any 
very severe discipline." 

" You nor I can't tell about that, Marthy. 
The Lord has His own way of bringing 
things 'round. The 'squire's got six boys 
that he's brought up without making much 
ado over them, but he loves them as any 
father loves his boys. They've had their 
own way pretty much; but 'twould nigh 
about kill him, if they don't turn out well 
He don't like Beniah's wife much, but she's 
every bit as good as her husband. Beniah's 
changed a good deaL I don't know ex- 
actly what to rtiake of Sylvester, but I'm 
certain Tom has seen the girl he wants 
for a wife. He don't talk about it, but 
if he can't get that young school ma'am, 
'twill be a dreadful disappointment to 
him." 

" You could hardly call it a disappoint- 
ment, unless she has given him some en- 
couragement." 

" Well, I don't know much about such 
things, but he's set his heart on her, or else 
I'm mistaken ; and if he has, 'twill be a 
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disappointment to him if she don't marry 
him, won't it ? " 

" It may be. But if she has given him 
no reason to expect she will marry him, 
why should he be disappointed ? " 

" I don't know, but I guess we're all of 
us disappointed about things sometimes we 
haint no reason to expect, and Tom aint 
one to talk about what he feels 'most. It 
aint likely to me, from what I've heard, 
that that girl's ready to settle down for life, 
but she might do worse than marry our 
Tom." 

" I think he would make a kind hus- 
band." 

" There aint no doubt of it, Marthy. He 
won't scrape his feet as often as some men 
would, and he'll always tear his clothes and 
leave them round for somebody to pick up. 
But then there's another side. He won't 
be peeking into the tubs and buckets and 
talking about how much sugar and spice 
you use. He'll be as free-handed as his 
father. He might been a good scholar too. 
He's bright enough, and now since them 
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new books and papers come, he wishes he'd 
paid better attention when he wert to 
school. I heard him tell John and Kiah 
that if he wa'n't so old, he'd go to school 
now. Likely he thinks more about it since 
he got acquainted with that Miller girl. 
They say she don't care for much else but 
learning." 

" Then she ought to have a chance to 
study. She ought not to marry so young." 

" What, Marthy, not if Tom was a Chris- 
tian, and would promise, sacred and sure, 
not to drink liquors? " 

" I am afraid Tom would not come up to 
such requirements ; and any way, Helen 
Miller better not marry at present." 

This remark suggested to Achsah a 
train of thought not altogether pleasant. 
She must take time to wonder if Martha 
was sorry that she was the 'squire's wife, 
and if Helen Miller would really refuse to 
marry Tom Manning. 

The young . man, himself, was by no 
means certain that more positive attentions 
on his part would be favorably received ; 
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while the more he pondered the subject, 
the more he was forced to acknowledge 
her superiority. Six months before, he 
had thought only of making money and 
prospering as a farmer, keeping open house 
and living independently. Now he was 
beginning to realize that something beyond 
this was desirable. 

As he deliberated whether to risk all by 
a frank avowal of his feelings, he learned 
indirectly that the young lady of his choice 
considered no man worthy to be trusted 
who was not a consistent Christian. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DIAMOND. ' 

Mother and child. The one with " face 
illumined," the other fair and sweet, upon 
whose face was written neither history nor 
prophecy. 

A new influence had been recognized in 
the house. Now, a new life had come to 
deepen and strengthen this influence. 
Martha was a treasure ; but Martha's baby 
was a gift from Heaven, to be guarded with 
such loving tenderness as the household 
had never before manifested. From the 
old 'squire, who welcomed his daughter 
with a gladness he could not express, to 
Kiah, who regarded the bit of humanity 
with mingled feelings of mirth and glad- 
ness, all were delighted with "the little 
girl " henceforth to be numbered among 
them. 

" I am going to make provision for hei 
16 • (24O 
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the first thing I do, so in case I don't live 
to see her grow up, she will have enough 
to take care of herself," said the happy 
father. "There are too many men that 
provide for their boys, and leave their girls 
to get along the best way they can. Aint 
that so, Axy ? " 

" Yes, and ten chances to one if the boys 
don't spend all they've got, and then hang 
on to their sisters. They certainly will if 
their sisters aint married; though there's 
once in a while one that won't be hung on 
to. I wouldn't, and I'm glad of it, though 
there was folks that blamed me. But I say 
a man that won't take care of himself, when 
he's able to work, aint any better off, in 
the long run, for being boosted. It's bad 
enough for him to waste his own wages, 
without wasting other folks'. I hope you'll 
provide for the baby and the baby's 
mother." 

" I've done part of that six months ago. 
I always meant to do as near right by Mar* 
thy as I could. She has fixed up things as 
she wanted to, and I haint found any fault." 
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The sitting-room had been thoroughly 
renovated from floor to ceiling. A carpet 
of soft, warm colors and pretty design, had 
superseded the home-made fabric of stripes ; 
while the walls were freshly papered, and 
hung with pictures which even Achsah 
pronounced an improvement upon those 
she had so long admired. There were 
brackets and lounges, fashioned by the 
boys; the latter upholstered under Mar- 
thas supervision, and, comfortable as 
they were, none too good for every-day 
use. 

Last, but by no means the least attract- 
ive article in the room, was a handsome 
cradle. The old one had been brought 
down from the garret and the baby laid in 
it, but Kiah rebelled against such unfitness. 
They could afford something better than 
that to rock the baby in, and they were 
going to have it. So, without consulting 
any member of the family, he drove to the 
nearest furniture store and bought the most 
expensive cradle it contained. a Father 
will pay for it," he said confidently; and 
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his father was quite willing to make his 
word good. 

Mrs. Manning received many visits, and 
much advice in regard to the care of her 
baby, but as time went on, it really seemed 
that the baby could almost take care of 
herself. She was strong, healthy^ and 
happy. 

" She's as well as ever the boys were, 
and you could tumble them 'round just as 
it happened," said Achsah. " I thought a 
sight of them when they was babies ; but 
there never any living thing seemed so 
near to me as this one does. I want her 
brought up to know all she can, and have 
things as nice as anybody, but I don't want 
her to get so she'll feel above me." 

What should be the name of the baby ? 
This was an important question not easily 
answered. Esquire Manning said he had 
no preference as to a name. It was enough 
for him that there was a baby girl in the 
house. She would be all the same to him 
whatever she was called. 

"Any way, we don't want a homely 
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Bible name," said Kiah. " She must have 
a smooth, pretty name. Martha is good, 
but if we had two by that name there 
wouldn't either of them know who we 
meant. If Martha's mother had a different 
name, we could call her by that, but it 
seems to be Martha all the way back. ,, 

" We might call her by your mother's 
name," suggested Mrs. Manning. 

" I have it," exclaimed Kiah. " I told 
Achsah, a good while ago, there ought to 
be one diamond among so many rough 
stones. Let us call the baby Diamond, 
and calculate that when she grows up 
we'll all club together and buy her some 
diamonds." 

" Everybody would be sure to call her 
Di, and that would sound awful," said 
John. " Call her Lucy for mother." 

" Call her Lucy Diamond. I will agree 
to that ; " and after several conversations 
upon the subject, in which Kiah insisted 
on the name he had chosen, it was adopted. 

"My diamond," the mother called her 
baby, praying that the soul of her daughter 
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might be pure and clear in God's sight, as 
the light reflected from this precious gem. 
Gradually, other members of the family 
came to regard the name with favor, until 
the mother's style of address was adopted 
by all. 

" Most children that's worshiped as that 
baby is don't live long ; but she's going to 
if there don't nothing happen to her," 
said an old lady who made a visit at the 
'squire's for the express purpose of seeing 
that remarkable child. " They say she 
don't cry, nor fret, and haint never been 
sick a day ; and if the old 'squire don't 
think more of her than he ever did before 
of any living thing, I'm mistaken." 

" He thinks a sight of this wife," re- 
sponded a listener. 

" There aint no doubt about that, but he 
thinks of his wife a different way. That's 
a handsome baby as you ever see. It's 
got eyes that look, and look, and look. 
They're some like its mother's, but there's 
a good deal more to them. Not for size, 
nor color, nor shape ; but for deepness. I 
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tell you if Diamond Manning lives to grow 1 
up, she'll be the smartest girl that ever was 
raised in this town." 

" You aint the first one that's said that. 
The 'squire's boys are smart." 

" Not the same kind of smart their sister 
is. I didn't know but they'd think she'd 
be in the way ; but, law sakes ! they're all 
taken up with her." 

" I don't suppose it seems as it used to, 
to go to the squire's." 

" No, it don't ; but I was made just as 
welcome as I ever want to be anywhere. 
There's been a good deal of money spent 
there, one way and another, and the nice 
things aint shut up neither. They're right 
round where they can all take the comfort 
of them. The sitting-room is a handsome 
place, and there's one picture there I 
couldn't keep from looking at. , It seemed 
as though 'twas made on purpose to hang 
just where it does, where the sunset strikes 
it. There didn't nothing look out of place 
except the 'squire. But there, he's a kind- 
hearted man as ever was, and his wife 
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won't never have to scrimp and save, as 
she would if she'd married a poor man." 

" That's what she won't. He's rich, and 
he's liberal. He has a right to his money 
too, and he does good with it. He has 
helped more poor folks than anybody 
knows of, and he's paying a pretty large 
share of the minister's salary. He's one 
of Mr. Lane's best friends. Strange he 
aint a Christian." 

" I don't know as I should do much dif- 
ferent from what I do now," he once said, 
when the claims of religion had been 
pressed home upon him. " I couldn't ex- 
pect to be like my wife. It is natural for 
her to be good. She and the baby are as 
near right as you can calculate. I am 
made up of coarser stuff, but I mean to do 
as near right as I can." 

Thus intrenched in his stronghold of 
indifference and good intentions, he allowed 
the convenient season to pass without seek- 
ing the salvation of his soul. He was 
tore constant in his attendance at church ; 

d it was also observed that he seldom 
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offered liquor to a guest, although he 
wished it to be distinctly understood that 
he had not changed his mind in regard to 
its moderate use. 

He drank occasionally, insisting that he 
was the better for it ; yet he secretly con- 
fessed that his head was more easily af- 
fected than formerly. If he suffered from 
headache, he knew, as well as did Achsah, 
that it was the result of over-indulgence. 
His boys, too, were beginning to under- 
stand this ; and for their sakes he felt con- 
strained to more of moderation. Ignore 
the fact as he might, it was no less a fact 
that his appetite for alcoholic stimulants 
increased with advancing years. 

His wife had not thought best to ask of 
him entire abstinence from their use. It 
would be a severe test of the strength of 
her influence, and if she failed in her effort, 
she would regret having made it Never 
doubting that he would one day become a 
Christian, she knew he would then con- 
form his habits to a higher standard of 
duty. So she prayed and trusted. Her 
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very happiness made her hopeful. The 
father of her child must needs be a good 
man. 

Meanwhile, all were intent upon the la- 
bors of the season. An immense crop of 
grass had been stored in the spacious 
barns. Flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
were thriving in the mountain pastures, 

Tom talked of his farm, a deed of which 
he had already received, and from which 
he expected a considerable income, al- 
though he worked at disadvantage. As 
he boarded at home, this necessitated a 
ride of four miles every morning and eve- 
ning, unless he spent the night in a lonely 
house. People said he ought to be mar- 
ried and have somebody to keep house for 
him ; and doubtless there were young la- 
dies in town who would not object to being 
his wife. 

But he gave no sign that he was dissat- 
isfied with present arrangements. Achsah 
was careful to provide him with an abun- 
dance of food, and Martha superintended 
the furnishing of two rooms of his house. 
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Yet it was true that, if he was not really 
disappointed in his matrimonial plans, the 
fondest hopes he had ever cherished were 
denied fruition. Too proud to acknowl- 
edge this, he was yet too wise to marry 
simply as a matter of convenience. 

He was not a Christian. .He was not a 
convert to the doctrine of total abstinence. 
He made no pretensions to such goodness, 
but he intended to lead an honorable, up- 
right life, defrauding no one. He had no 
reason to blame Helen Miller. She was a 
brave, true-hearted girl, steadily advancing 
toward the goal of her ambition. 

She had given Tom Manning a glimpse 
of what his life might be under the best 
conditions. She had also aroused him to 
a sense of his comparative ignorance. He 
could not care for books as she cared for 
them, but he was resolved to become an in- 
telligent man. In accordance with this res- 
olution, he had commenced a course of read- 
ing and study prescribed by Cousin Sophie. 
Mental application was distasteful to him, 
but encouraged by Martha, he persevered. 
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" I hope you like them books," said the 
'squire, after watching the two pursuing 
their studies. 

" We do, 'though Martha likes them bet- 
ter than I do," replied Tom. " I am learn- 
ing something, and that would pay, if I 
didn't like them. When we went to 
school, Martha studied her lessons, while 
I got off as easy as I could. So now she 
knows ten times as much as I do, and can 
learn ten times as fast." 

"That is giving me too much credit, 
Tom, and yourself too little. You are 
doing wonderfully well. Sophie will be 
astonished at your improvement when she 
comes." 

"And at yours too," rejoined the 'squire 
with his usual laugh. " You have gained 
more than the boys ; and here is our Dia- 
mond waiting for Cousin Sophie to tell 
what she thinks of such a baby. We'll 
have Diamond sent to school right along, 
won't we, Marthy ? There sha'n't any girl 
round here have a better chance than she 
does. Nobody knows what there is wait- 
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ing for her ; " and the old man covered his 
little daughters face with kisses, while she 
held him fast by his shaggy beard. 

" I would sent you all to school, and 
college too," he added, addressing his son. 
" I never thought about it for myself, but I 
wish now that I had more book learning." 

" Then you must have changed with all 
the rest, father. I have heard you say a 
good many times that you were just as 
well off as if you had spent half your life 
studying books." 

" Well, folks do change their minds 
sometimes, don't they ? " 

" I think they do." 

"Well, I don't know but old folks are 
just as apt to as anybody ; and now I think 
of it, I want to give you some advice. Be 
sure you live so you won't be ashamed to 
ask the best girl you know of to live with 
you. Perhaps she won't, and she'll have 
a right to do just as she's a mind to about 
it ; but don't let her have any reason to 
give you the mitten because you don't do 
as you ought to. Another thing: the 
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more you know, the better chance you'll 
have of getting a knowing wife. I got one 
without knowing much, but there aint 
many that have such good luck." 

"Wouldn't it be well for you to give 
your other sons the same advice?" asked 
Tom absently. 

" Yes, only two are past taking advice 
on the subject," replied the father. "At 
any rate, Beniah is, and they say Sylvester 
has made his choice. I hope he will get a 
good wife, but there is no telling. A pretty 
face will go a great ways with him, and 
Sophie says the girl he is waiting on is 
called pretty. It wouldn't do any good for 
me to say anything to him. Men will do 
as they are a mind to about such things, 
and it is all right they should ; but young 
men ought to realize that it makes a sight 
of difference what kind of wives they have, 
Sylvester seems to be getting along well, 
and I hope Caspar will, though what in the 
world he wants to spend his time selling 
pictures for, I don't see. I should rather 
make them, shouldn't you, Diamond ? " and 
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again the baby welcomed a shower of 
kisses. 

" I presume he would prefer picture-*##£- 
ing to picture-selling " remarked Martha. 

"I don't doubt it, but you see, picture- 
making don't run in our family. I can't 
think how Sophie came by her knack for 
it." 

" She says she had but very little talent, 
and that what she has accomplished has 
been done by hard work. I never saw 
anybody with as much patience and perse- 
verance as she has. Then she is always 
busy. She never loses any time. When 
you think she is resting, she is laying up 
material for work; something to make a 
picture, or a story." 

" I don't believe there is another woman 
in the world made after the same pattern 
that she was. I like her, but I don't think 
I understand her. She is smart, but not in 
the way other women are." 

"We read about women who live arid 
work as she does, but I don't think she has 
done her best work yet." 
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" It isn't likely she has. This book says 
a man or woman ought to do their best 
work after they are forty years old, when 
they understand about themselves and the 
world too. Sophie has twelve years more 
to learn in." 

"Learn what?" asked Esquire Man- 
ning. 

" Everything," replied Tom. 

No one would have more heartily en- 
dorsed the opinion thus expressed thari 
would Sophie Deering herself. She felt 
that she had everything to learn. The 
knowledge she had gained and the skill 
she had acquired were as nothing com- 
pared with what was before her. She was 
beginning to see that her grandest work 
might be what she could do for others. 

She had looked upon reformers as fa- 
natics, and with all her independence, would 
have shrunk from the odium they incurred. 
But Martha s earnest words had invested 
their mission with a grandeur and dignity 
far removed from fanaticism. She no longer 
claimed the right to consider only her own 
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interests and pleasures. The poor woman 
whom she had instructed in various homely 
duties sometimes ventured to ask her ques- 
tions ; telling her also of poorer neighbors 
who needed the same instruction. 

" If ye'd but take us in a lump and tache 
us what we ought to know, ye'd have a 
blessin', miss, but it aint likely ye'd do it/' 
said Mrs. McGilvry in a deprecatory tone. 

" What should I teach you ? " asked So- 
phie kindly. 

" How to be clane and tidy, and nice 
like. ,, 

"Do you mean stylish ? " 

" Well, may be, miss. It's how folks be 
that know how, and haint got much money, 
and make things look as if they had. Soap 
and waters chape ; but there's rags and 
slits, and the mate not half cooked, and the 
bread that's solid." 

" Can't you make soft, light bread ? " 

" Fath, I can't do that same. I'm try in 
and tryin', but it's no better at all." 

" I will teach you how to make bread. 
Come here to-morrow morning, and you 
17 
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shall make a loaf just as I make it for my- 
self." 

"Thank ye, miss, but I'll be having 
to make me bread in me own kitchen, 
with me own things, and 'twill be differ- 
ent/' 

" So it will. I will go to your kitchen* 
instead of your comiftg to mine, and if you 
are not particularly busy this afternoon, I 
will be there at five o'clock. I will teach 
you how to make some cheap ginger-bread 
for your supper, and you can have that all 
ready when your husband comes from his 
work." 

" Ye're too good, miss. It's too much 
to expect from ye, but I'll be that grateful* 
Me old man said I was gettin' me room 
'most as pleasant as Dunlavy's. That's 
where he drinks his whisky, and may be a 
little more would make him stay at home* 
Oh, miss, if he'd give up the drink, we'd 
soon be livin' in a fresh place. It's the 
drink that makes men cross and bad ; and 
that discourages the women, so they take 
a drop for comfort." 
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" Small comfort in that, Mrs. McGilvry, 
It only makes the matter worse." 

" Yes, miss, but they don't know. 
There's not many to tell us better. I'll 
take it so kindly about the bread." 

" Going to Mrs, McGilvry's to make 
bread will be a novel experience," said So- 
phie Deering to her mother, a few minutes 
before the appointed time, " I don't know 
how I shall succeed with other people's 
utensils ; but I presume I shall find every- 
thing clean, and in some way gain some 
advantage." 

• "I presume you will, and I am glad you 
are to let your light shine," was replied 
pleasantly. " You are the very woman to 
teach others how to live-" 

" Perhaps I am. At any rate, I believe 
I can teach them how to make bread. So 
wish me success, and when I return I will 
report progress. This may be the best 
piece of work I have ever done. Mrs. Mc- 
Gilvry is apt to learn, and she may be apt 
to teach, so that my lessons may be re- 
peated scores of times." 
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" I hope they will be. It has seemed to 
me that you are not doing all you might do 
for the good of the world. You have shown 
what a girl can do in providing for herself 
and living within her means." 

" Yes, mother, and sometimes the means 
have been very small. The year after you 
came here, there were weeks and weeks 
when my pocket-book contained less than 
a dollar, and once I had not the price of a 
loaf of bread. I have been a poor woman 
myself, and therefore I ought to sympa- 
thize with other poor women. Now I must 
go, or my one poor woman will be keptr 
waiting." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Sylvester's wife. 

Sophie Deering found Mrs. McGilvry 
ready to receive her. Everything in the 
kitchen Was clean as hands could make it. 
The floor had been scoured to a whiteness 
which rivaled that of the plain, pine table, 
upon which were a pan of flour, molding- 
board, and rolling-pin. 

" How nice you look," said Miss Deer- 
ing heartily, as she laid aside her hat and 
shawl. " Your curtains improve your room 
very much, and your geranium is hand- 
somer than any one of mine. Such clean 
children too ! I wonder if you know how 
much you have improved since last winter." 

" Yes, miss, and all because of yer kind- 
ness, and would ye mind if me neighbors 
looked on about the bread ? " 

" I wouldn't mind if a dozen looked on, 
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and if you have yeast ready, I will tell you 
how to mix the bread as soon as they come. 
You know you are to make ginger-bread 
for your supper, and if we work quickly, I 
can show you how to make very good, 
cheap biscuits. You are to do the work 
while I give directions." 

That was just what she wished to do, 
and she had not to wait a moment for her 
neighbors. They came the instant they 
were called, neatly dressed, and with clean 
hands and faces. It was not necessary to 
introduce each one by name. All were in- 
cluded in the pleasant greeting with which 
Miss Deering welcomed them, and as they 
stood by, interested in the work before 
them, every process was so clearly ex- 
plained, they could not fail to understand. 

Mrs. McGilvry worked deftly. She 
could do all the kneading that was wanted, 
and she would be " that glad " to have bis- 
cuits and ginger-bread for supper. The 
bread, only well commenced, was set aside 
until morning, and preparations for supper 
began at once. The stove was quickly 
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heated and the oven ready for what those 
poor women considered a luxury almost 
beyond their means, 

" How chape it is," said one. " Fath, we 
be fools not to have a bite o' cake like this. 
Wouldn't me ould mon smack his lups ? 
Til thry it the morrer, and the biscuit too." 

When taken from the oven, the ginger* 
bread was a marvel of lightness. To be 
sure it was a small loaf, but more could be 
made another day. 

Then the biscuits. Miss Deering waited 
to see these baked and on the.table, which, 
at her suggestion, was spread with unusual 
care. 

" If any man can sit down to such a sup- 
per as that and not be thankful for home, 
wife, and children, he deserves to live alone 
and do his own cooking," she said laugh- 
ingly. " Remember what I have told you 
about the bread, but don't be discouraged 
if it is not quite right. Making bread is 
one of the fine arts, and much depends 
upon the flour used." 

Mrs. Deering and her children were all 
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anxious to hear a report from the school 01 
cookery, which, being given, elicited many 
comments and also many questions. 

" There are twenty families in the house, 
and I presume each one of the twenty not 
too poor to buy a cup of the cheapest mo- 
lasses, will have ginger-bread of some kind 
to-morrow. I wonder if I learned economy 
for the purpose of teaching others. It was 
not my purpose, but, as Martha would say, 
it may have been God's purpose." 

" Yes, Sophie, it may have been, but you 
learned your lessons untrammeled by the 
burdens which drag down so many poor 
women. Those who need most help are 
those whose lives are bound up with others. 
They have drunken husbands and half- 
starved children. Oh, this wretched drink- 
ing ! If I was in your place, Sophie, I be- 
lieve I should devote my life to temperance 
work." 

" How would you work ? " 

"As I had opportunity. It seems to me 
that some might be won from their poverty 
and wretchedness, by making them com- 
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prehend how much more they might enjoy, 
if they would spend their money for bread, 
instead of beer, and for meat instead of 
whisky/' 

" But, mother, the appetite for beer and 
whisky is stronger than for bread and 
meat. It must be dreadful to be such a 
slave to an appetite which increases in 
strength with every indulgence and is 
never satisfied. The worst feature of the 
evil is that it pervades all classes of society, 
the only difference being in the cost of 
liquors and the publicity of exposure. The 
lower ranks, too, gre constantly receiving 
adoptions from the higher. I would give 
much to be sure that no one of my cousins 
is in danger of falling. ,, 

" If Flossy Downes was a girl of more 
character, there would be more hope for 
Sylvester. He seems entirely devoted to 
her." 

"He is infatuated with her, and I fancy 
she thinks that his father is very wealthy. 
Everything is done to keep up appearances 
in her home, but I am certain Mrs. Downes 
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will be very glad to be relieved from pro- 
viding for one of her daughters." 

" Flossy seems amiable, and that is a 
good quality/' 

" I fear, mother, it is only seeming. We 
have seen her only when she was the ob- 
ject of admiring attention. I am almost 
certain that Flossy Downes will be found 
wanting in the day of trial. So long as she 
can spend her time idly, thridding her fin^ 
gers through her soft, golden hair, she will 
smile sweetly ; but let the stern realities of 
life come to her, making her responsible for 
the happiness of others, as well as herself, 
and I am greatly mistaken, if she does not 
prove to be a weak, peevish woman." 

"That will shock your cousin. Her 
softness and ignorance of business attract 
him strongly. He prizes you as a friend, 
but nothing could induce him to marry a 
woman of your positive opinions. He ad- 
mires gentleness and deference, and I have 
observed that Flossy Downes appeals to 
him on all occasions with a deference 
which must be very flattering to his vanity. " 
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" I imagine she has done that from the 
very commencement of their acquaintance. 
Under all her assumed artlessness, it may 
he that she has a scheming brain. But I 
am getting uncharitable; speaking ill of 
my neighbors when, as Martha says, I 
ought to pray for them. One thing about 
Flossy Downes : she knows how to work, 
although she would probably deny the 
charge. She has fine taste, and those who 
have known her longest say that, during 
the months when most people are out of 
town, she shuts . herself into her chamber 
and does the family sewing ; making, mend- 
ing, turning, and darning; using every 
piece of cloth, new or old, to the best advan- 
tage ; then emerging from her seclusion 
some day in autumn, looking fresh and 
bright as if she had spent the summer in 
some delightful country retreat." 

" That is quite unlike what I should ex- 
pect of her." 

" It is unlike what any one might expect, 
yet I think it is true, and proves that she 
has ability if she chooses to exercise it. 
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The trouble is that she intends to live with- 
out exerting herself. She is very ambitious 
to obtain a better position in society and 
be relieved from the petty economies 
she is obliged to practice in her mother's 
house." 

" Perhaps she may love Sylvester so 
much she will wish to help him, and so 
help herself/' 

" I hope so. After all, why should I be 
anxious about it ? They are not my charge. 
I am not responsible for them. Mother, I 
sometimes wish I could go back to the old 
days when I was looking forward to what 
/ might accomplish, without troubling my- 
self about others. My thought for others 
adds materially to my cares without giving 
an adequate return. There is Caspar to 
be advised, encouraged, and restrained, 
while every day takes him further from my 
influence. He has some talent, but not 
enough to be absorbing. He admires pict- 
ures, and is delighted with his new posi- 
tion, but I wish he had been satisfied to 
remain on the old farm." 
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Caspar had not been satisfied to remain 
on the farm. He had looked forward to 
the time when he should seek his fortune 
in the city, but he had no definite plan in 
regard to it until his short visit of the pre- 
vious winter. Then he was captivated; 
and from that time desired nothing so much 
as to find employment in a large art store. 
He was used to hard work, and, not having 
outgrown his boyhood, was willing to ac- 
cept a low position. 

He obtained his present situation through 
his cousin's influence ; and as he boarded 
at her fathers, she felt somewhat responsi- 
ble for him. At first, the confinement was 
irksome to him, but he became gradually 
accustomed to. it, until he hardly missed his 

former free, out-of-door life. His manners 

* 

were awkward, but being quick to observe 
the manners of others, he did not long give 
occasion for criticism. His uniform good- 
nature made him a general favorite, while 
the faithful performance of all duties gained 
for him the confidence of his employer. 
His brother, otherwise interested, saw 
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but little of him, yet there were plenty of 
young men ready to initiate him into the 
pleasures of city life. He accepted from 
them some civilities which he also returned. 
If he drank an occasional glass at the ex- 
pense of a companion, he was careful not 
to remain long under obligation for the 
favor. 

Sophie Deering understood this and 
feared for the result. Caspar was not like 
his father. His nature was finer-grained, 
and therefore more susceptible to all influ- 
ences both for good or evil. His mind, 
too, was wholly undisciplined by study, so 
that he lacked the mental resources which 
might prove a strong safeguard. Possibly 
he might be induced to devote his even- 
ings to reading such books as would give 
him a knowledge of art and artists, and the 
advantage of such reading was urged upon 
him by one from whom it was least to be 
expected. 

" You need to know all about pictures 
and picture-makers, if you are going to 
answer half the questions people ask," said 
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a clerk in the store, " If it wasn't so much 
work, I would read up, for the sake of air- 
ing my knowledge. Mr. Merrifield has the 
whole. story at his tongue's end, but I am 
not hired as a walking, talking cyclopedia. 
People must hunt up knowledge for them- 
selves." 

" I think it would be a fine thing to be a 
talking cyclopedia/' replied Caspar Man- 
ning, who had been mortified by his igno- 
rance on several occasions. 4t If I knew 
what to read, I would begin this evening." 

" Miss Deeringcan tell you. She knows 
the most of any woman I ever saw, and 
she is the most independent. Mr. Merri- 
field is always ready to do her a favor. If 
he hadn't been, you wouldn't have got a 
chance in this store. Two boys, just grad- 
uated from the high-school, wanted places 
here, and their fathers would have been 
willing they should work without pay, but 
Miss Deering carried the day. Now, if 
you are willing to take the trouble to post 
yourself up in what you ought to know, she 
can tell you how to go to work." 
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He was willing, as he assured not only 
his companion, but also his cousin, who 
provided him with books necessary to his 
purpose. Thus his attention was gained ; 
and for several weeks he devoted his even- 
ings to close reading; becoming more 
interested as he advanced in knowledge. 
Occasionally, he found himself able to an- 
swer some inquiry with a degree of intelli- 
gence which quite surprised those who 
heard him ; yet he neither boasted of his 
intentions nor intruded his opinions. 

His brother had been inclined to ridicule 
his choice of employment, contrasting his 
"country ways and blunt speech" with 
what would seem appropriate to beautiful 
pictures and dainty customers. He ought 
to do hard work, where he could earn more 
and have a better chance of getting ahead. 

It was Cousin Sophie's influence that 
put him in a place where he didn't belong-, 
and Sylvester Manning was beginning to 
think Cousin Sophie quite too strong-, 
minded and strong-willed. She was smart 
enough to take care of herself, but in as- 
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suming that she knew what was best for a 
young man, she claimed quite too much. 
She did not heartily approve of Flossy 
Downes, although this young lady was so 
nearly perfect, her lover saw no reason to 
desire any improvement. 

He was very much in love, and found no 
difficulty in persuading Miss Downes to 
name an early day for their marriage. The 
wedding was to be quiet and simple, yet 
the members of the family were all cordially 
invited to be present. 

" It comes the wrong time of year for 
me to leave home," said his father, after 
reading the letter containing this invitation. 
" I don't want to go either. He can get 
married just as well without us, and then 
bring his wife here to spend Thanksgiving. 
I've got so much to be thankful for this 
year, we must have the best Thanksgiving 
we ever had. I'll ask all the boys to come 
home, and we'll ask the minister's folks, 
and look out besides, that there aint any- 
body but what has Thanksgiving some- 

where. Will that suit you, Marthy ? " 
18 
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" Yes, sir ; and I should like Cousin 
Sophie to come too/' 

" Of course. Of course, I want her to 
come. I want her to see our baby, 'though 
the longer she stays away, the handsomer 
Dimond grows. I tell you, Marthy, it 
seems to me sometimes there's something 
wrong in my having you and Dimond." 

" Do you think of sending us away ? " 
asked Martha, smiling down upon the 
baby. 

"Never; never! But I don't know as 
it would be strange if you wanted to send 
me away. I never done anything to de- 
serve either of you." 

" But here we are, and neither of us 
willing to have our home broken up. Dia- 
mond can not'afford to lose her father, any 
more than I can afford to lose my husband ; 
so we won't send you away, will we, dar- 
ling ? We will have the best Thanksgiv* 
ing we can make, and have the house 
quite full if you wish." 

" I wish it just as you do, and the soon* 
er somebody speaks to Miss Bemis, the 
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better. She's a nice woman, and I've been 
thinking that if Tom don't get married 
before next summer, he better engage her 
to keep house for him. Her boy is getting 
large enough to do a good many chores, 
and she is as nice a butter-maker as there 
is in town." 

" Why shouldn't she move this fall, if 
she is to go there ? " responded Martha. 
" They have longer schools in that district 
than where Mrs. Bemis lives now, and the 
house is much more comfortable. But 
perhaps Tom won't care to have her there." 

" Perhaps he won't. Folks have their 
own notions, but if he aint going to be 
married — and I don't see any signs of it — 
he couldn't do better than have Miss Bemis 
keep house for him." 

This decision was soon made known to 
Tom, who, after some consideration, con- 
sulted Mrs. Bemis in regard to the matter, 
and found her quite willing to accept the 
position of housekeeper. She was glad to 
leave the poor cottage in which they lived ; 
glad to be able to earn her support withovt 
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going from place to place, and glad, also, 
to give her boy a better opportunity for 
attending school. So, a fortnight before 
Thanksgiving, the family were established 
in their new home, and Will Bemis was the 
happiest boy in town, as he confidentially 
told his grandmother. 

"That was one of father's brightest 
ideas," said Tom Manning, in reply to 
Achsah, who asked him how he liked 
having somebody in his house. " Mrs. 
Studley is always smiling, ready to help 
anywhere she can, and wiser than most 
women, or men either. Of course, Mrs. 
Bemis is all right ; and as for Will, he is 
like a young colt He is well broke to 
harness, 'though, and pulls the right way 
every time. His mother will keep him 
straight." 

" His father was a good man, and smart, 
too, till after he got that fall from Nason's 
barn. If Will takes after him, he'll have a 
knack for doing 'most everything." 

" I guess he does. He is always tinker- 
ing at something, and he told me yester 
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day that the day he is fourteen years old 
his mother is going to give him his father's 
chest of tools. He hasn't been allowed to 
use them much, for fear he would injure 
them, but when he, is fourteen they are to 
be his." 

" Then he's got four years to wait." 

" Yes, but he has picked up a good 
many tools already. Every piece of old 
iron is a treasure to him, even if it is no 
more than a rusty nail. He showed me a 
saw he made out of a piece of iron hoop." 

" That shows good calculation. It will 
help him along wonderful. Kiah's got 
some such knack, but he has everything so 
to hand it won't be likely to amount to 
much. It makes a mighty sight of differ- 
ence with men — and women too. Marthy 
says your Cousin Sophie knows how to turn 
everything to the best account. I shouldn't 
thought it of her, but Marthy knows." 

" Martha is likely to know what is worth 
knowing, and she knows more every day 
than she did the day before." 

" Seems as though she did. Both of 
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you learn a sight from all them books and 
papers you have 'round. There's good 
reading in them too, and I can understand 
some of it. I never thought to see such 
changes here; but it's all right, so thefe 
needn't anybody be sorry." 

" Everybody ought to be glad and thank- 
ful. I never saw father so happy before." 

" He's happy enough. He's awful proud 
of that baby." 

" He has reason to be. She is a Dia- 
mond in more senses than one. It has 
been a prosperous year with father ; his 
possessions have largely increased. Two 
daughters have been given to him, and 
two sisters to me. I wonder how the old- 
est sister looks. Of course, Sylvester 
thinks her a beauty, but I may think differ- 
ent. I shall make up my mind as to what 
I think of her in about a minute after I see 
her." 

A slender, graceful figure, becomingly 
draped; a fair, girlish face, shaded by a 
profusion of sunny ringlets, and hands en- 
cased in the daintiest of gloves. 
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Thus appeared Mrs. Sylvester Manning 
to Brother Tom, as he was introduced to 
her at the station where he met her. 

" Not half so good-looking as Martha, 
or Helen Miller/' he said mentally. " Pink 
cheeks, yellow hair, blue eyes, and a baby 
mouth. Such a girl as that never could 
bewitch me." 

But it was evident that her husband ex- 
pected all to be impressed with her loveli- 
ness, and if professed admiration for her 
surroundings merited admiration in return, 
there would surely be no lack. The 
country was "so delightful" and the 
air " so exhilarating." The hills were 
" so grand " and the valleys " so beau- 
tiful." 

Esquire Manning met the expected 
guests at the door, with his little daughter 
in his arms, shouting gleefully : 

" Sylvester, I am ahead of you. I have 
gained two, while you have gained but one. 
There is room for us all in the old house, 
and all are welcome. They call you Flos- 
sy, do they?" he added, addressing the 
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young lady who had been introduced to 
him as " my wife." 

"Yes, sir," she replied cordially. 

" Well, we call my wife Marthy, and here 
she is." 

" I am glad to see you," said Martha 
pleasantly. " I hope you will be very happy 
while you are here, and very happy every 
other day of your life." 

" Thank you," each replied ; and it must 
be confessed that each, impressed with the 
rare sweetness of her face, forgot to make 
other response. 

What Martha thought of the bride she 
did not say, but Achsah expressed herself 
plainly to Tom. 

" Just what we might expected. Syl- 
vester likes folks that don't never set up 
against him, and I'll warrant you she didn't 
while he was courting her, but she won't 
always think just as he does. She's got 
a will of her own. She aint so young as 
she looks to be at first sight, and she'll 
grow homely as she grows older. Don't 
you marry any such girl as she is. But 
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there, she's in the family and we must make 
the best of her. She's going to try and 
have us all like her. I wonder what John 
and Kiah will think of her. They are 
pretty good judges of folks if_ they be 
boys." 

" I Relieve they are, and I expect ten 
weeks of school away from home will have 
given them a good many new ideas. John 
will learn the most from books, but Kiah 
will have his eyes open. I don't know how 
he can ever keep still long enough to do 
much studying." 

"He'll do it if he makes up his mind to 
it. You hain't found out all there is in 
that boy yet. John aint so high-flyin' and 
noisy, but he aint any smarter than Kiah 
is. You wait five years and see. I'm thank- 
ful they're coming home. We shouldn't 
have any Thanksgiving without them, no 
matter what we had to eat. It won't be 
much different from any year, only — only I 
guess we're all changing." 



CHAPTER XV 

achsah's brother. 

f 

Individuals and families are constantly I 

changing. Change is a law of our nature* 
inherent in our very being. The child 
must needs grow to manhood or woman- 
hood. Those of mature years are nearing 
old age. 

There is change not only in physical \ 

life, but in moral and intellectual life. Peo- 
ple may move on in a beaten track ; seem- 
ing neither to themselves nor others to 3 
make the slightest progress, yet no- night 
finds them just as they were when the 
morning dawned upon them. 

Until the death of Mrs. Manning, the 
only marked events in the history of her 
family were the births of her children* 
During her entire married life all had gone 

well with her and hers. Her husband 
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prospered in all his undertakings. His 
ventures brought him large returns. Their 
children were never siek and never caused 
them anxiety. 

These boys might find broader spheres 
of action than had their father, yet no one 
expected any radical transformation of aims 
and purposes. Suddenly, however, the 
transformation was wrought, and friends 
wondered, as they waited to see the end 
thereof, 

This Thanksgiving differed not so much 
ffom those preceding it by more elegant 
serving of the bountiful dinner, as by the 
more refined manners of those who gath- 
ered around the festive board. The table 
was loaded with good things, and never a 
care intruded to mar the happiness of those 
who did ample justice to the viands before 
them. 

Never a care, did I say? Who, save 
God, knows the secrets of the heart ? 

There was, surely, no manifestation of 
care, and little of serious thought after the 
blessing had been invoked. 
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The host was in his happiest mood. He 
had reason to believe that every person in 
town was provided with a comfortable din- 
ner, and the consciousness that he had 
helped to provide for others, as well as for 
himself, was a great source of pleasure. To 
his credit, also, be it said, he had not done 
this ostentatiously. 

Beniah expressed no gratitude for pros- 
perity, yet he assured his father that he had 
made more money during the current year, 
than in all previous years since he left 
home. If an investment recently made did 
not disappoint his expectations, he should 
soon be worth a hundred thousand dollars ; 
when he would gratify his wife by building 
a big house and furnishing it to suit her. 

" Couldn't afford to do it on no more 
than that; but I shall be sure to grow 
richer all the time," he said confidently. 
" I have started on the right track, and I 
am going to keep right along. Some men 
are always taking new departures, and to 
my mind, that's where they miss it. I am 
satisfied to keep on as I have begun." 
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His wife might have been less satisfied, 
yet she Expressed no dissent. She wished 
to be rich, that she might preside over an 
elegant establishment, and feel that she was 
an important member of society. This had 
been her ambition from girlhood, and she 
could now look forward with a reasonable 
certainty of its achievement. If she some- 
times questioned whether this would com- 
pensate for the lack of much she knew 
could never be hers, she gave the question 
no voice. It was impossible that she did 
not see what was plainly written on her 
husband's face, and what all could read. 
He was a hard drinker, and his manners 
corresponded with his habits. Yet he was 
satisfied to go on as he had begun. 

So too were his brothers, each and all 
of them. Ridicule Caspar's choice of em- 
ployment as they might, he had no wish 
to change. Tom grew, every day, more 
strongly convinced that he had chosen 
wisely. Sylvester was now too much en 
grossed with his bride to talk much of 
business ; but he expected, as a matter of 
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course, to amass wealth, and live as befitted 
the woman who accepted him as her hus- 
band. 

"In some respects Esquire Manning's 
family is quite remarkable," said Mr. Lane 
to his wife, when the festivities of the day 
were over and they were alone in their 
cosy sitting-room. "They never before 
impressed me as they did to-day. They 
have wonderful physical strength they 
must have inherited from a stalwart ances- 
try, and their natural kindness of heart is 
all which saves them from the brutality 
which so often accompanies such strength. 
When we came here, three years ago, I 
could not have believed that any earthly 
power could have produced the change 
which has been effected in that house. 
That a simple, quiet girl could hold such 
sway there would have seemed to me in- 
credible/ ' 

tf Mrs. Manning, too, has changed. The 
change in her has been as great as in those 
with whom she is associated. She was 
good, and pure ; a devoted Christian, who 
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would strive to do her duty and trust God 
for the results. Now she is an intelligent 
woman, with a large amount of practical 
common sense, and sufficient confidence in 
her own abilities to make her an efficient 
wife and mother. She is beautiful too." 

" Indeed she is. Mrs. Sylvester Man 
ning was quite in the shade beside her, 
while Beniah's wife really looked old. As 
for Diamond, she is a gem of the purest 
water. I only regret that we did not meet 
Miss Deering. She has been a power be- 
hind the throne, but with a different woman 
as her uncle's wife, she would have found 
it impossible to effect the change so ap- 
parent to all who enter the house." 

" Miss Britton will be greatly surprised 
when she meets Mrs. Manning. She once 
told me that she thought Martha Austen a 
girl of more than ordinary talent, who only 
needed favoring circumstances to develop 
into a rare, sweet woman. She would never 
have looked for favoring circumstances 
where Martha has found them, but she 
will be gratified to know that her prophecy 
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has been so literally fulfilled. She will 
not need to play the part of missionary. 
The old 'squire would resent that.' He is 
able and willing to provide for his own, 
and Miss Deering is equal to giving all 
proper advice/' 

" I have no doubt of her ability, and 
what is as much to the purpose, she has 
the confidence of the entire family. I am 
anxious to make that woman's acquaint- 
ance. I am sure she must be an earnest 
character, and we have not so many who 
merit such a description that we can afford 
to miss even one." 

Sophie Deering felt constrained to re- 
main at home while her cousins feasted in 
the country, yet she consoled herself with 
the anticipation of long summer days when 
she would have Martha and Diamond all 
to herself. 

" I am working in strange places and by 
strange methods," she wrote to Mrs. Man- 
ning. " Why did you allot me to such 
work? I have discovered that I am less 
selfish in my instincts and sympathies than 
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I had supposed. My heart is going out 
to all the world. What will the end be ? 

" It will seem but a little while before I 
shall see you. The winter will pass quick- 
ly, and after that will come the glorious 
spring-tirr.e, when the days are like a suc- 
cession of miracles, each absorbing in its 
interest. Until then, think of me and pray 
for mc" 

"If she feels the need of being prayed 
for, there's hope in her case," said Achsah, 
to whom a part of her letter was read. " I 
shouldn't thought she'd come to that ; she's 
so independent. But there, what do I 
talk so for ? May be she aint any more 
independent in her way than I be in mine. 
I don't want to be beholden to anybody, 
and likely if I'd had my way when I was 
young I should set up for myself. There 
wa'n't but two of us after mother died, and 
we had a claim on a little old house, built 
mostly of logs, that stood in the north 
pasture near the spring." 

" Do you mean near the fence, at the 
foot of the hill ? " 
10 
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" Yes, that is the place, and poor as the 
house was, I wanted to stay there. We 
didn't have much to keep house with, but 
they were mother's things and I wanted to 
keep them. If I'd been alone, I should." 

The speaker trusted herself to say no 
more. This revelation of feeling was in 
marked contrast to her usual reticence* 
She had been so long identified with the 
Manning family, that people seldom thought 
of her previous life, while she as seldom 
referred to it. She had spent little time 
in regrets. There was 'always some pres- 
ent interest to be considered. There was 
hurry and bustle, and shouts of laughter, 
with calls for help and good-natured rail- 
lery, especially on those days when Achsah 
made no secret of her desire to drive every 
boy out of the house. They seemed ubiq- 
uitous ; appearing when and where they 
were least wanted, and making no end ot 
noise. She was sure there could be no 
peace in a house where such boys reigned. 

She had helped to prepare for thirty- 
three Thanksgivings since she came to 
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five with 'Squire Manning and his wife, and 
never one other had seemed to her of such 
importance as the last. When it was all 
over, she acknowledged that everything 
went just to suit her. She was perfectly 
satisfied, and, as Kiah said, " everybody 
else must be, for Aunt Axy wouldn't be 
satisfied if there was any chance to find 
fault." 

John and his younger brother decided 
to go back to school, although with many 
regrets for accustomed sports and pleas- 
ures. They hoped they should be missed, 
so somebody would be glad to hear their 
noise when they were home again. 

At first, the quiet was not unwelcome, 
but as weeks passed, when even Tom was 
much away, there were too many unoccu- 
pied rooms, and too many vacant places at 
the table. The 'squire missed his boys, 
indoors and out. A man, living with his 
family in the little cottage, was constantly 
employed, but no man could supply the 
willing feet and ready hands of three active 
lads who knew the value of every animal 
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on the farm, and calculated how best to in- 
crease the value. 

Martha was busy with sewing, reading*, 
and the care of her baby ; yet she, too, was 
a little lonely during the long winter even- 
ings. !. 

Achsah wished for no assistance in her j 

department. She could do all that was 
necessary, and still find time for the gen- 
eral inspection of her personal property, of 
which she had so long talked. Every 
article was put in the best of order and 
repair. Some visits were made to old ac- 
quaintances, and some old associations were 
renewed. 

" Something is going to happen to me," 
she said one morning, as she entered the 
sitting-room. " I feel it coming. I've 
been feeling it for more than a week." 

" What is it ? How is it ? " asked Mar- 
tha, j 

" I can't tell exactly, but it seems as 
though somebody was pulling at me, reach- 
ing out to me for help ; and — and — I'm 
afraid it's my brother. I never told you 
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about my brother, and perhaps never any- 
body else did ; but I had a brother. He 
wa'n't any more like me than as though 
we never d seen each other. He was six 
years younger than I was, and he was 
handsome too. He was smart to work, 
and always so pleasant, there couldn't 
anybody help liking him. 

" But when he grew up, he had the same 
fault father had. He loved liquor better 
than anything else, and he'd do anything 
to get it. He was always telling what he 
was going to do, and if you didn't know 
any better, you'd think he meant it all. 
He talked about taking care of me, but I 
knew he only wanted to have me 'round 
where he could hang on to me. He said 
we ought to keep the old home, but I 
knew all he wanted of that was to have a 
place to go to when he couldn't go any- 
where else. I knew it just as well, to 
begin with, as I did after I'd tried it two 
years. But I loved my brother, and I 
kept a home for him till I hadn't a decent 
dress to my back, and he was twenty-one. 
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Then I told him I couldn't go on so any 
ionger. We sold what we owned in the 
house and land to 'Squire Manning, and 
he went off, 'though he felt dreadfully about 
going. I told him I shouldn't do any more 
for him, but I've wondered, lately, if I done 
right." 

"I am sure you did," responded Mrs. 
Manning. " Your brother knew you would 
be glad to see him when he was ready to 
give up liquor. There was no reason why 
you should starve with him, or work to sup- 
port him, when he was able to work for him- 
self." 

" I never worked harder than I did them 
two years, and I'd been willing to keep on, 
and live close too, if Amos would only 
done as he ought to. I used to hear from 
him by somebody that see him once in a 
while, but I haint known anything about 
him for fifteen years. He learned a trade, 
and could earn good wages." 

" Was he married? " 

"He had been married, and his wife was 
dead when I heard from him the last time 
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It seems as though, now, he was calling 



me." 



" Perhaps you have been thinking more 
about him." 

" I have. I couldn't help it. I've had 
time to think this winter. This morning I 
waked myself up talking to him. I thought 
he told me he was so poor he was freezing 
and starving." 

" You had been dreaming." 

" I suppose I had, but it seemed like re- 
ality. Oh, what a curse liquor is ! It has 
made more trouble in this town than every- 
thing else. There needn't anybody talk to 
me about drinking moderate. There aint 
many that can do it. Amos couldn't. I 
didn't expect nor ask him to give up liquor 
entirely. But there, I won't talk any more 
about it. I shouldn't said anything, only I 
couldn't bear it any longer alone. But 
what shall I do if Amos comes back to 
me?" 

"The Lord will show you what to do. 
If you have more to do for your brother, 
He will make it plain to you. Don't be 
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anxious about it. You shall have all the 
help you need, and it may be that you are 
to hear some good news. Hope for the 
best." 

Thus comforted, Achsah could give at- 
tention to Diamond, who was easily grieved 
by neglect. 

Early in March, Mrs. Manning received 
a letter from Sophie Deering, in which the 
writer described a visit she had made to a 
sick man who was evidently near death. 

" I can not tell you how dreadful it was 
to me to see a human being in such a ter- 
rible state. The garret was so low, I could 
stand upright only in the highest part ; and 
for furniture, it contained only a sack of 
moldy straw, some filthy rags for cover- 
ing, a small, rusty stove, and a few pieces 
of crockery, no one of them whole. 

" Mrs. McGilvry told me of the sick man 
and begged me to visit him. Once, I 
should have refused, but I never refuse 
such calls now. No one knew his name 
or his history, and he was unwilling to 
answer any questions ; but after some per-* 
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suasion, he told me his name was Amos 
Huntoon, and that he had a sister, Achsah. 
Of course, when he had told me so much, 
I continued my inquiries. 

" He said he knew Uncle Hezekiah, and 
talked about your town in a way that con- 
vinced me he was speaking the truth. I 
never heard that Achsah had a brother, but 
this man is a very shrewd impostor if he is 
not what he claims to be. He told me 
that his sister refused to live with him be- 
cause of his drinking habits ; said she was 
the best sister in the world, and if he could 
only see her, he should be so thankful. 

" I can not stop to write more, except 
that he has been moved into a lower room, 
and made as comfortable as he can be 
under the circumstances/' 

This letter was read by Achsah Huntoon 
in the solitude of her own room. For an 
hour she wept and prayed. She knew it 
was her brother whom Miss Deering- had 
found in the wretched garret. She had 
felt him coming nearer to her. However 
she had schooled herself to indifference in 
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regard to his fate ; now that she believed 
him to be dying, her heart beat again with 
the old love. 

She must go to him without delay, and 
her preparations were quickly made. On 
board the train, she had time to think of the 
past and the future. She remembered the 
handsome, boyish face of her brother, and 
wondered if he could now look old and 
wrinkled, and repulsive. He had been a 
drunkard. Would the drunkard's seal be 
stamped upon his brow ? 

To her impatience the cars moved slowly, 
and even when seated in Sophie Deering's 
kitchen, she insisted that she could not stop 
even to.partake of the supper so temptingly 
spread. She had no appetite. She had 
neither eaten nor slept since she heard 
from Amos. At length, however, she was 
beguiled into taking some refreshment; 
after which, with Caspar as an escort, she 
and Miss Deering started for the tenement- 
house where scores of the poor and unfor- 
tunate were congregated. 

" Is this the place ? " she asked in a tone 
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of astonishment as they passed through the 
door, and waited a moment, until their eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light.. " I 
don't see how folks live in such a smelling 
place," she continued. 

But as they mounted the stairs, stopping 
to take breath at their different turns, she 
was too much absorbed with thoughts of 
her brother to make further comments. 
Mrs. McGilvry was just coming from his 
room, and turned back to tell him that he 
might expect visitors. 

" I have brought a friend to see you," 
said Sophie Deering, as she stood by his 
bed. 

" It can't be my friend/' replied the sick 
man hoarsely. " I used to have friends, 
but that was so long ago, I'd forgot how it 
seemed till you come. I didn't deserve 
any friend either. I had a good sister 
that would done anything for me, but I 
tried her patience till she sent me off, and 
served me right too. I shan't trouble any- 
body much longer. ^ I don't know what '11 
be when I get through here, but it can't be 
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worse than I've had. I've been in hell for 
ten years. You needn't tell me what the 
Bible says. I know what hell is, because 
IVe lived there." 

"Oh! Amos, Amos, don't talk so ! Don't! 
It hurts me ! I'm afraid I done wrong in 
sending you off, but — " 

The voice was choked with sobs, but 
Amos Huntoon had recognized it, and rais- 
ing his head from the pillow, by a desper- 
ate effort, found himself alone with his 
sister. 

Who can describe the emotions of either 
heart ? Who can tell of the regrets and 
the longings then experienced ? Who can 
paint the remorseful agony of the one, or 
the loving sympathy of the other? All 
might have been so different but for the 
curse of rum ! 

" It's better than I deserve, or than I've 
had for a good many years," said the 
brother in reply to Achsah's wish that he 
was where she could make him more com- 
fortable. 

" 'T won't be long. I'm 'most gone. I 
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should died like a dog among the rats if 
that woman hadn't found me out. I never 
expected to see you again, and 'twould 
been better for you if I hadn't ; but now 
you've come, I want you to forgive me." 

Forgive him! It almost seemed to her 
that she had nothing to forgive. Gladly 
she assured him of her love and forgive- 
ness, begging him to live for her sake ; 
until his generous nature once more as- 
serted itself, and he realized something of 
what life had been to her. 

" You ve had a hard time," he said 
kindly. " There haint much come to you 
that womer. calculate on. But you've 
been better off, a thousand times, than if 
you'd married Ben Silloway. I helped 
take care of him the night before he died, 
and 'twas all I could do to stay. You 
couldn't borne it." 

This was said with much difficulty and 
frequent interruptions, but the suffering 
man must talk. He had much to say, and 
he knew that his time was short. 

His sister assured him that she would 
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not leave him while he lived. Miss Deer- 
ing made arrangements for assistance, 
should this be required, and then with a 
kind good-night, left the room, promising 
to see them again in the morning. Soothed 
by the presence of one he trusted, Amos 
Huntoon slept quietly for two hours, and 
when he awoke, found Achsah still by his 
side. 

"You are so good," he murmured. 
" You was always good to your naughty 
boy, and you've forgiven me all I've done 
that's wrong. Do you suppose God will 
forgive me if I ask Him ? I didn't mean 
to be so bad. I didn't want to be. But I 
always wanted liquor and I couldn't help it, 
till since I've been sick. I haint got any 
children, jnd I'm glad of it. I got my ap- 
petite from father, but it won't go any fur- 
ther. Hear me — say — the prayer — as — - 
mother — used to." 

He died with the words of prayer on his 
lips, and all through the night Achsah 
watched with her dead. It was morning 
when Mrs. McGilvry rapped at the door, 
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and directly a messenger was sent to Mr. 
Deerings. 

Two days later a grave was opened in 
the village church-yard ; and as those who 
had gathered there, turned away to their 
homes, they talked of him who had been 
buried ; Amos Huntoon, bright, handsome 
and kind-hearted, yet cursed with a father 
from whom he had inherited an over-mas- 
tering appetite for strong drink. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THIRZA LANGDON. 

In an elegantly furnished apartment sat 
a young lady, holding in her hand a bit of 
printed paper. 

It was the notice of a death which had 
occurred two years before, many hundreds 
of miles away. She had torn the notice 
from an old newspaper, seen in a railway 
depot, and since it came into her posses- 
sion, it had engrossed most of her thoughts. 

" Died at the residence of Hezekiah Manning, Esq., 
Jeremiah Manning, aged 58 years." 

Jeremiah Manning was her father, whom 

she remembered, as a child, when living 

with her mother in a poor, tumble-down 

house, before they came to Ohio. She 

was but a child when her mother died, yet 

some events had impressed her so strongly, 

they could never be forgotten. She had 
(304) 
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heard the charge to her uncle not to allow 
her father to know that she was alive. 

She was Thirza Manning then. She was 
known as Thirza Langdon now. Adopted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Langdon, who wished her 
to ignore all other ties, she had grown up 
without seeing any of her own kindred. 
Every indulgence which wealth could pur- 
chase had been lavished upon her. She 
had been educated in the best schools and 
introduced into the best society. She was 
beautiful and accomplished. 

People wondered that she had not mar- 
ried long before, yet all acknowledged that 
each year but added to her loveliness. 
The home she brightened would be lonely 
without her, and her foster parents were 
more than willing to retain her with them. 
They were growing old, and she was the 
very joy of their hearts. 

So the years had drifted by, until she 
was twenty-seven, without having felt more 
than a passing fancy or generous friend- 
ship for any man who sought her favor. 

It was now six months since her birthday, 
20 
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and she questioned if, at last, she had met 
her fate. But for the paper in her hand, 
she would have welcomed him gladly. 
This had reminded her of her heritage, and 
she must consider it. 

A gentleman of talent, culture, and po- 
sition was a frequent visitor at Mr. Lang- 
don's, where he was sure of a cordial 
welcome from host and hostess. Quick to 
note the tastes of others, he was ready to 
adapt himself to varying moods. Without 
being religious, he respected religion, while 
in the matter of temperance he was as 
strict as the majority of men with whom he 
associated. 

Mr. Langdon seldom tasted any stim- 
lant, because, as he said, he was sure to 
suffer in consequence ; yet whenever he 
entertained company there was wine upon 
the table. Mrs. Langdon was even more 
abstemious than her husband, and their 
daughter touched but her lips to the 
treacherous drink. 

Mr. Willis, the gentleman to whom I 
have referred, drank his wine as if un- 
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conscious what he was doing; but since 
Thirza had seen the notice of her father's 
death, she observed that he drank on all 
occasions when it was offered. He had; 
not asked her to be his wife, but she knew 
that should he do so, her heart would 
plead against her reason and judgment. 

It seemed strange to her that she, a 
drunkard's daughter, should have been so 
long indifferent to the evils of intemper- 
ance. How her fashionable acquaintances 
would sneer, did they know her history ! 
And yet there were few whose fathers, 
brothers, or husbands were not in danger 
of bringing them to poverty and disgrace. 
She wished to know something of her 
father's last days, and of the relative in 
whose house he had died. 

In the midst of these reflections a servant 
summoned her to the parlor to meet Mr. 
Willis, who invited her to ride, with the 
easy assurance of one who has no fear oi 
refusal. She accepted the invitation, and 
with strange inconsistency delivered her- 
self to the pleasure of the hour. She had 
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never been more charming, or her com- 
panion more fascinating. 

Words of love trembled upon his lips, 
and when they separated, he wondered 
that he had not given them voice. She 
was the only woman in the world for him. 
He was ambitious, but without Thirza 
Langdon there would be no prizes in life 
that he would value. He would go to her 
that very evening and learn his fate. 

She met him with the ready smile he in- 
terpreted as an omen of good, and presently 
he was pouring out his whole heart at her 
feet. He would have clasped her in his 
arms, but she put him firmly aside, saying : 

" I have a story to tell you which may 
cause you to regard me differently. I 
must tell it, and you must listen," she added, 
when he sought to silence her. 

" Then let your story be short and quick- 
ly told," he replied, with a lover's impa- 
tience. 

For a moment she covered her face with 
her hands, as if to shut out the sight of 
her companion ; and then, with unfaltering 
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voice she began her task, speaking straight 
on, until there remained no more to say. 

"Is that all?" asked Mr. Willis coldly. 

"All," she answered. 

"And your would not be my wife, be* 
cause I am not a fanatical teetotaler ? " 

" I can not marry you," she sobbed, and 
her evident distress appealed to all that 
was tender and true in her lover's nature. 
His anger had vanished, his pride was 
conquered, and above these arose the real 
nobility of his character. 

The revelation made to him was unex- 
pected and startling. He had supposed 
Miss Langdon to be the daughter of those 
whose name she bore, but it did not mat- 
ter that in this he had been deceived. He 
loved her still, and would gladly make her 
his wife. 

She did not attempt to conceal the fact 
that she returned his love. She had loved 
him unconsciously and involuntarily. It 
cost her much to bid him leave her. 

Could she not trust him ? Had he not 
everything at stake ? Could he be so in- 
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sane as to barter all he held most dear, for 
misery and wretchedness? Other men 
had done it, but he would sooner pluck out 
his right eye, or cut off his right hand. 
She could not know how much he ex- 
pected, nay, how much he demanded from 
life, or her wildest fancies would never as- 
sociate him with such infamy and shame. 
Moreover, if she loved him, she would 
give herself to him without doubt or ques- 
tion. It was thus woman loved, thus he 
would be loved. 

It was useless to prolong the interview, 
as Thirza Langdon said sadly. She could 
not close her eyes, and allow herself to be 
led by another whithersoever he would. 
It was not thus she would ever love. 
Knowing all and seeing all, she must walk 
side by side with the man of her choice, or 
she must walk alone. 

" Is your decision final ? " asked Mr. 
Willis, as he arose to go. 

" It is final," she answered. •"' 1 can 
never trust a man who trusts himself to 
wine. 
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He held her for a moment in a close 
embrace, pressed his lips to hers in one 
long, clinging kiss, and then left her to 
meet a party of gentlemen, with whom he 
drank as usual, while they discussed the 
merits of a proposed business venture. 

He was legal adviser and accepted au- 
thority on all debated points. Not one of 
his friends but predicted for him a brilliant 
career. They saw no danger, and uttered 
no warning. 

Thirza Langdon went to her room to 
read again the lines which now seemed to 
her like a message from the dead. She 
did not regret her decision. She shud- 
dered even at the thought of what might 
have been, had she decided otherwise ; yet 
her heart beat quick and fast, while tears 
streamed down her face. 

Perhaps it was well that her sympathies 
could not be long expended upon herself. 
That very night Mr. Langdon was stricken 
with paralysis, which, although not causing 
immediate death, would render him an in- 
valid for life. Mrs. Langdon, always deli- 
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cate, was soon prostrated by over-exertion 
and anxiety, leaving to Thirza a large 
amount of care and responsibility. 

Time and strength were so absorbed, 
that she saw only the most intimate friends 
of the family ; devoting herself entirely to 
her foster parents, who became every week 
more dependent upon her. There was 
abundant wealth for every need and the 
gratification of every desire, yet money 
could purchase no exemption from pain 
and helplessness. 

Mrs. Langdon so far rallied as to be 
able to spend a short time in her husband's 
room, each day, but this was always at the 
expense of both physical and mental suf- 
fering. She sympathized also with her 
daughter, shut up with two such invalids 
when she was fitted most to enjoy society. 

Thirza, however, disclaimed all right to 
sympathy. She was glad to make some 
return for the kindness she had received, 
and the home which had been hers. 

" You have made all the return we 
wished or expected, ,, said her mother. 



■ 
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"You have never given us any anxious 
thoughts, or disappointed one of our hopes. 
We could not have loved you better had 
you been our very own. We forget that 
you are not our own. When we are gone 
you will be alone, unless you marry. We 
have been glad to keep you with us, but it 
has seemed strange to us both that, among 
so many gentlemen friends as you have 
had, some one has not pleased you well 
enough to be accepted as your husband. 
I may have been mistaken, but 1 thought 
you cared a little for Mr. Willis." 

" I always enjoyed seeing him, mother." 
"And he managed to have you see him 
quite often. Your father and I would have 
been glad to see you his wife, dear. I 
have been afraid, lately, that your father's 
sickness made a difference in your plans 
in regard to Mr. Willis. I am sure you 
saw him the evening before your father 
was stricken down." 

"Yes, mother, and then — But it is 
enough to say that our relations to each 
other were settled without the slightest 
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reference to my duties as a daughter. 
Mr. Willis is a most agreeable man, and a 
man of brilliant talents/' 

" Yes, dear, and your father says every- 
body considers him a very honorable, up- 
right man. The best judges think that, in 
ten years from now, he will be the leading 
man in the State. Thirza, dear, I don't 
remember seeing another man I have 
thought worthy of you." 

" I know of but one fault to be found 
with him, and that is — he drinks wine." i 

" So do nearly all men. Do you con- 
sider that a positive objection to him ? " 

"Certainly I do. I should not have 
thought of it six months ago, but I am 
thankful that I did think of it, and that I 
allowed the thought to influence me." 

" And did you refuse Mr. Willis on that 
account ? " asked Mrs. Langdon in an ex- 
cited tone. 

" I shall never marry any man whose 
principles will allow him to drink wine, or 
any other intoxicating liquor. I must be 
sure that my husband — if I ever have a 
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husband — will never become a drunkard. 
You commanded me never to speak of my 
own father, but you may be glad to know 
that he is dead. I have a notice of his 
death." 

" How did you obtain it? Who sent it 
to you ? " 

" No one sent it to me. I saw it in an 
old paper." 

" When ctid he die ? " 

"About two years and a half ago." 

" I am thankful. He will never trouble 
you. I am glad you told me. Now go to 
your father. Don't think I am angry. I 
only want time to think. Come back to 
me soon." 

Mr. Langdon could only talk in broken 
words, yet his daughter never failed to 
understand him. She seemed to know by 
intuition just what he desired; and read, 
sung, or was silent, as suited his mood. 

Within a few days he had been thinking 
seriously of the future. Little more re- 
mained for him on earth. What was there 
for him in the land whither he was hasten- 
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ing ? In his early manhood he had pro- 
fessed himself a Christian and taken the 
vows of church membership ; but coming 
West, to engage in the eager pursuit of 
wealth, he had half forgotten these vows. 

His name was on the old church records. 
Was it written in the Lamb's Book of 
Life? He had invested his money where 
it brought him large returns. Had he 
riches laid up in Heaven ? ftis wife had 
been content to submit to his judgment 
Was he not verily guilty, in that he had 
not led her in the paths of righteousness ? 

The confusion of mind, incident to the 
first shock of disease, had passed away, 
leaving his intellect clear and undimmed, 
and as the difficulty of speech precluded 
much conversation, he was forced to com- 
mune with himself. 

When he left his mother, long since 
dead, she had given him a Bible which he 
had not seen for years. Yet he had kept it 
safely, and now it seemed to him that the 
blessed truths it contained would be sweet- 
er and dearer for the clasping of his moth- 
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er's hands. He directed Thirza where to 
find it, and as he took it from her his heart 
was melted with the thought of other days. 
There were the bits of ribbon and scraps 
of silk marking favorite chapters, one of 
which Thirza read aloud. 

Mr. Langdon closed his eyes, and saw 
in memory's chamber his childhood's home. 
The large family Bible lay open upon a 
table, and the children were called to listen 
to the reading of God's Word. His father 
was the reader, and when the Bible was 
closed, a kneeling group waited for the 
prayer which followed. He did not heed 
his daughter's voice, yet he knew every 
word she uttered. 

" I was wishing you would come," said 
her mother, when, having been dismissed 
by her father, she returned. " When your 
uncle gave you to us he repeated your 
mother's injunction not to allow your father 
to know that you were living. We wished 
to adopt a child, so young as never to re- 
member any other parents, but we were so 
much pleased with you we decided to 
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waive the objection of your age. Coming 
to a new place, -we have always spoken of 
you as our daughter, and trusted you to 
regard our wishes in not speaking of your 
adoption/' 

" Your wishes, mother, were commands, 
which I have disobeyed in only one in- 
stance. I told Mr. Willis I was a drunk- 
ard's daughter." 

" Perhaps it is well that you did. We 
should not have allowed you to marry him 
without telling him the truth. But it seems 
there is to be no marriage." 

" None between Mr. Willis and mysel£ 
I could not trust him." 

" It is not strange you should feel so. 
As I have been thinking about it, I re- 
member that I have sometimes thought 
Mr. Willis drank more wine than was nec- 
essary." 

" It is not necessary to drink any." 

" It would be better for the world if none 
were drank. But I wish to say to you, 
Thirza, that when you are left alone, you 
will be free to do and go as you please. 
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You will have the bulk of Mr. Langdon's 
property, and if you wish to find your own 
father's and mothers relatives, there will 
be no reason why you should not. You 
need not feel restricted by anything we 
have said to you in the past." 

Thirza Langdon simply bowed her 
thanks, until she could command voice to 
speak. She had feared that her foster 
parents could not long survive, but she had 
never before realized how lonely her life 
would be without them. Then, too, the 
scene in Mr. Langdon's room had im- 
pressed her strongly. He had not been 
wont to study the Bible. 

She had been taught to regard the Sab- 
bath, and attend church when conven- 
ient and agreeable to do so, but she hacj 
no memory of personal religious teachings 
since her own mother's death. She, too, 
had need to go back and take account of 
the years. 

The next day, she saw that Mr. and Mrs. 
Langdon were more than usually affected 
at the close of their interview ; and she 
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knew they had been reading in the old 
Bible, so long neglected. The day follow- 
ing this, she was asked to read while they 
listened, after which she did not need to be 
told what was expected of her. The rela- 
tions between her parents and herself, 
which had always been confidential and 
affectionate, gained an added tenderness 
from their common interest in things per- 
taining to eternity. 

The clergyman of the church where Mr. 
Langdon hired an expensive pew, but 
which he seldom occupied, called upon his 
parishioners and found himself welcomed 
with marked earnestness. Serious conver- 
sation was invited, and as he pointed the 
way to eternal life, three gladly turned 
their steps thitherward. But it was not 
long ere two had passed beyond his guid- 
ance. 

Thirza Langdon was alone in her ele- 
gant home except for servants, although 
the housekeeper had so endeared herself 
to her employers through many years, that 
she was regarded as a friend rather than a 
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servant. Provision had been made for her, 
s > that she was quite independent, yet she 
chose to remain in h?r old capacity. 

Mr. Willis had been absent from the city 
for several months, returning a few days 
after the death of Mrs. Langdon ; and 
hoping, perhaps, that time and loneliness 
had wrought some change in her purposes, 
he called upon the lady who had once re- 
fused him. 

She was even more attractive in her sad- 
ness than in her gayety. Her dark eyes, 
half suffused with tears, had in them a new 
and softer light. That she was not indif- 
ferent to her visitor he quickly perceived, 
and while expressing his sympathy for her 
loss, he ventured to assure her that he was 
still her devoted friend. 

" I have not changed, except to love you 
more," he said with forced calmness. " Can 
you not trust me now ? " 

" I can never trust my happiness to one 

who allows himself the use of any alcoholic 

drink. That was my decision when I last 

saw you. It is my decision now, and what- 
21 
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ever comes to me, the decision is final. If 
I could persuade you to become a teeto- 
taler, I should count myself happy." 

" Perhaps you might do so if you were 
my wife," he responded, with some confu- 
sion. 

" I was not thinking of that. I thought 
only of your own happiness and success in 
life." 

Again they parted, and then followed 
weeks and months in which Thirza Lang- 
don was learning the extent of her wealth, 
and mastering the details of business. 

Every legacy was paid, and although 
some relatives complained that Mr. Lang- 
don's property should be thus devised, no 
one presumed to question the validity of 
the will. Moreover, the adopted daughter 
was a general favorite, whose gene *5ty 
was frankly acknowledged. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE THIRD GENERATION. 

Sophie Deering was still unmarried. 
She had earned and invested more than 
the amount she had calculated would be 
sufficient to supply her wants, should she 
depend solely upon its income. 

But she worked on ; working less for 
herself, yet receiving each year larger re- 
muneration. Her intellect had expanded 
with her heart. The knowledge gained in 
her frequent visits to the poor and needy 
had quickened all the pulses of her life. 
She was fast becoming a reformer in the 
truest sense of that much-abused word. 

"It is my sincere conviction that at 

least nine-tenths of all the crime, poverty, 

and unhappiness in this city is the direct 

result of the use cf intoxicating liquors. 

From the highest to the lowest the curse 

(323) 
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is seen, pervading all classes of society. 
The rich man with his wine is no less a 
brute than the poor man with his whisky. 
When both are intoxicated, they are upon 
a level of grossness and brutality. 

" Moderate drinking ! I am beginning to 
think there is no such drinking. It is all 
^moderate and wrong. 

" I believe I have helped to reform thirty- 
five men, thus giving to more than a hun- 
dred men, women, and children the bless- 
ings of sobriety. But what are these among 
so many ? 

" My father is a teetotaler. Thank God 
for that. My brothers are pledged to 
abstain from all intoxicating drink, even 
cider. Thank God and their mother for 
that ! 

" My cousins are in the third generation 
of moderate drinkers. I am anxious for 
them. 

" Uncle Hezekiah will wonder at that 
last sentence, but I speak on all occasions. 

" Love to each and every one of you, 
agates and diamonds." 
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This letter was written four years after 
the second marriage of Esquire Manning 1 , 
and as he gave it to his wife, he said : 

" You've got quite a document this time. 
Sophie don't mean to be in debt to you a 
great while. Here's another letter, directed 
to me in pretty much the same handwrit- 
ing, but it is mailed in Illinois. Anybody 
might take that name for Sophie's writing." 

"They might, if they only examined it 
carelessly," replied Martha, as she glanced 
at the superscription. 

IC You read it for me. My glasses are 
somewhere besides where they ought to be, 
and I don't have any secrets from you." 

The letter was short, consisting mainly 
of one inquiry. 

" Was Jeremiah Manning, who died at 
your house, the son of Beniah and Thirza 
Manning ? " 

To this was added a request for an im- 
mediate reply, with the writer's name — 
" Thirza M. Langdon." 

" Miah's daughter wrote that," said the 
'squire. " She was adopted by somebody 
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and took their name, or else she is mar- 
ried. Let us see. She must be pretty nigh 
thirty years old now. She wants to know 
about her father." 

" She does not say that Jeremiah Man- 
ning was her father." 

" I know she don't, but how should a 
stranger know the names of Miah's father 
and mother ? Thirza aint a very common 
name either. I wish you'd answer that let- 
ter right off, and if I aint mistaken we shall 
hear from her again before long. Now, let 
me hear Sophie's letter." 

This was read to the very end, omitting 
not a single word. 

" What does she mean by the third gen- 
eration of moderate drinkers ? " asked her. 
uncle a little sharply, and after waiting for 
some reply, answering himself. " My father 
was a moderate drinker ; I am a moderate 
drinker — very moderate too," he added, 
with a laugh. " My boys are moderate 
drinkers, I suppose ; the three oldest of 
them. I have heard something about the 
others taking a new stand, and I am will- 
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ing they should; 'though there aint any 
danger as long as folks are moderate. But, 
Marthy, if you live till Dimond is old 
enough to be married, don't let her marry 
a man that tastes of liquor. She is too 
precious to be trusted where there is 
liquor." 

" I think she is," was replied earnestly. 

" She aint any more precious than you 
be, but young men are different from what 
they used to be. You can't tell where 
they'll stop after they get started. I re- 
member once, when Sophie and I were 
talking, she told me that a man who pre- 
tended to know about such things said he 
didn't believe there was a family in the 
country that could be traced through three 
generations, without finding one that had 
ruined himself by drinking liquor. I 
thought of it a good deal for a spell, but 
lately I have had something better to think 
of. 

" Beginning with my father, we have got 
through two generations without anybody 
being ruined, as far as I know. I was the 
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youngest of the family, and my brothers 
moved to the western part of York State, 
before I settled down. Lucy's folks didn't 
want her to go so far off, and Sophie's 
mother said she wanted to keep one brother 
where she could see him. We wa'n't any 
of us much hands at writing, and so we 
'most lost track of each other. I haint but 
one brother living now, and he is over 
eighty years old. I should like to see him 
and his children too." 

" It seems strange to me that brothers 
and sisters should ever be willing to live 
without knowing all about each other. How 
can they be so indifferent ? " 

"They have families of their own to 
think of, and as folks grow older they grow 
busier. The last time Sophie was here, 
she said she wished she knew something 
about her western cousins. Perhaps you 
and I will take a journey out there when 
Dimond gets a little older. You have an 
interest out West. There is a piece of 
property out there belonging to you that 
gains in value every year. Sylvester 
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wanted to buy it, but I told him it was 
yours, and I shouldn't give my consent to 
have you sell it. It will be Dimond's when 
you get through with it. That won't be 
for a good many years yet." 

" Mamma ! " called a baby voice, and 
Mrs. Manning turned from her husband to 
greet her child. 

" Mamma ! " shouted another voice, 
strong and resonant, and the next moment 
Tom had swung Diamond to his shoulder, 
while she laughed gleefully. 

"This is the pleasantest room I ever 
saw," said the young man when his father 
had left. " If I ever have a room in my 
own house, as delightful as this, I shall be 
a happy man." 

" I hope you will have," replied Martha. 

" Your sitting-room has the same out- 
look to the south and west, and your hills 
are grander than these." 

" I suppose they are. I don't complain 
of the house or the housekeeping. Mrs. 
Studley and Mrs. Bemis looked after my 
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interests as if they were their own, and 
Will is a great help." 

Saying this, he went into the kitchen 
and deposited his precious burden in Ach- 
sah's lap. He had, an hour before, met 
Helen Miller, who was to teach in the vil- 
lage district the present year, and hence his 
thoughts of home as it might be. 

Miss Miller's school was to consist of 
advanced scholars ; members of other dis- 
tricts being allowed to attend upon pay- 
ment of tuition, and the teacher's wages, 
above a stipulated amount, to be decided 
by the number of scholars. This was an 
innovation ; but a few influential people 
had conceived the plan, and no sooner was 
it accomplished than children throughout 
the entire town were considering the pos- 
sibility of attending Miss Miller's school. 

" I wish that Miller girl had stayed 
away," said Achsah, impatiently, when 
Tom had left the house. " There aint any 
use in aggravating folks." 

" Who is aggravated ? " asked Martha. 
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"Why, Tom. He don't care for any 
other girl, and if she don't care anything 
about him, she needn't put herself in his 
way." 

" I don't know any reason why she 
should not teach in our village. Even if 
Tom has asked her to be his wife and she 
has refused him, she has a perfect right to 
come here." 

" I suppose she has, but it goes against 
me to have Tom slighted. There wa'n't 
but one fault with him, and since he signed 
the pledge, there aint another so promising 
young man in town. I heard Mr. Lane say 
so, so it aint all my partiality. I tell you 
what, Marthy, it's my opinion that if Tom 
don't marry Helen Miller, he won't never 
marry anybody. He never told me any 
such thing, but I made up my mind, when 
he signed the pledge, that he done it on 
her account." 

"I thought Cousin Sophie influenced 
him to do it." 

" She done her share, but I tell you he 
thought of Helen Miller. I wish I could 
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see them together once. I could give a 
pretty good guess about things. Any way, 
I'm thankful he won't never drink any 
more, no matter what stopped him. But 
there he is coming back to the house. I 
thought he had gone home/' 

" Tom, Tom," called Diamond, and pres- 
ently he came in to look at the letter writ- 
ten by Thirza Langdon. 

" She must be Miah's daughter," he 
said. " Better invite her to make us a 
visit this summer. I should like to see 
her." 

" So should I," replied his father. " I 
remember how she used to look, and if 
she is as handsome as she was then, she 
is a handsome woman." 

Mrs. Manning replied to the letter the 
very day it was received, and at the earliest 
possible moment came a grateful response 
from the daughter of Jeremiah Manning, 
accepting the invitation which had been 
extended to her. She hoped for the pleas- 
ure of seeing her friends early in June. 

Sophie Deering was invited to meet her, 
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but the busy woman could not leave home. 
She wished it was in her power to go, but 
duty was imperative. 

" You are overtaxing your strength. 
You need rest," remarked her mother, 
who found her lying upon the lounge, 
just at twilight, after an unusually busy 
day. 

€t I am taking rest," she replied a little 
wearily. 

"Thinking only of hills and valleys, 
rocks, trees, and flowers ? " 

" I wish I could think only of inanimate 
objects for the next six months ; but the 
truth is that, when you came in, I was try- 
ing to devise some new plan for influencing 
Caspar. I am sadly troubled about him. 
Mr. Merrifield says he is very efficient in 
the store, and quite an authority in matters 
of taste and knowledge of art ; but he has 
some idle young men for associates who 
will be sure to ruin him unless he breaks 
away from them." 

" They can not ruin him without his own 
consent. He is one of the company of 
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young men. He exerts his influence as 
well as they." 

" Yes, mother, but I am beginning- to 
think that the whole race of Mannings have 
a natural appetite for intoxicating liquor. 
Our grandfathers drank, and the grand- 
children must pay the penalty. Uncle 
Kiah once told me that his grandfather 
could outdrink any man of his time, and be 
none the worse for it." 

" Perhaps he was never so intoxicated 
that he could not attend to business, but if 
his family did not suffer from his arbitrary 
severity and fault-finding, he was an ex- 
ception to all rules. The ability to drink 
an unlimited amount of alcoholic liquors, 
and still stand upon one's feet, is a poor 
thing of which to boast." 

" It is something of which to be ashamed. 
It shows an amount of stolidity and insen- 
sibility a man ought to deplore. Such a 
man ought to die before he is a father. 
It seems to me the great work of this 
generation is that of counteracting the 
influence of past generations. Grand- 
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fathers are too often a questionable in- 
neritance." 

" But everybody drank more, or less in 
your grandfather's time. The practice of 
drinking* was universal/' 

" More is the pity, and more are the un- 
fortunate results. I sometimes think I will 
wash my hands of it all and let people care 
for themselves. I wish Caspar was back 
on the farm. Only for Martha's influence, 
I am sure he would have changed his 
boarding-place before now. He feels under 
some restraint here. He knows we disap- 
prove of his late hours, and I have told 
him plainly that he must change his habits 
or be ruined." 

" How did he answer you ? " 

" Very politely. He thanked me for my 
kindness, and acknowledged that in a few 
instances he had drank more than he in- 
tended. But he said this was no more 
than others did, and he made no pretension 
to being better than his neighbors. That 
was only two weeks ago." 

She did not tell her mother that Caspar 
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had returned home, the morning of that 
very day, so intoxicated that he required 
the assistance of two companions. 

Too anxious to sleep, she had waited 
for his coming and met him at the door. 
He had then been taken to her room, 
where she succeeded in arousing him from 
his drunken stupor, and after administering 
a specific to counteract, in some measure, 
the effect of his potations, dismissed him 
to his own apartment without a word of 
reproof. 

She had not seen him since ; and after 
prayerful deliberation she had decided to 
make no allusion to the mornings experi- 
ence, although she was sure he would soon 
lose his position with Mr. Merrifield, unless 
there was a radical change in his habits. 
She was tempted to report him to his 
father, who, perhaps, needed the reproof 
this report would give, but she delayed. 

It would be worse than useless to ap- 
peal to Sylvester. Even his wife saw the 
danger which threatened him. She was 
quite willing he should drink in a gentle- 
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manly way. It was fashionable to do so, 
and she wished to be fashionable. But 
she objected strongly to drinking parties, 
where ladies were not admitted, and when 
convinced that her husband was neglect- 
ing his business, she became thoroughly 
alarmed. She reproached him for this 
neglect, and he answered, sharply, that he 
was capable of managing his own affairs, 
and so long as her wants were supplied, 
she had no reason to complain. If he had 
thought her a meddling woman, he would 
never have married her. 

She retorted that had she thought 
him in danger of becoming a drunkard, 
she would never have married him, and 
thus the quarrel threatened to prove se- 
rious. 

When left alone, she tossed back her 
curls and surveyed herself in the mirror. 
She had lost none of the prettiness her 
husband had once so much praised ; yet he 
preferred other company to hers, and took 
no pains to conceal his annoyance, if she 
claimed the attentions he had formerly lav- 

22 
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ished upon her. She looked forward to 
the possible future. 

Two young ladies of her acquaintance 
had married, with brighter prospects than 
her own, and in a few years found them- 
selves disgraced and beggared by the 
drunkenness of their husbands. She would 
never submit to like poverty and shame. 
She would assert her right to consider- 
ation. 

But she did not understand with whom 
she had to deal. Sylvester Mannings 
temper had not improved. He returned to 
her excited with liquor, and her reproaches 
stung him to madness. He commanded 
her to be silent, when she assured him that 
she was not a slave, subject to his tyranny. 

He raised his hand and struck her with 
such violence that she would have fallen to 
the floor, had she not clung to the bed- 
stead for support. She neither wept nor 
spoke. The conflicting emotions which 
agitated her were too deep for • utterance. 
She turned from her husband with aversion 
and contempt. 



\ 
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He, on the contrary, sobered by the 
blow he had given, begged for her forgive- 
ness. He was ready to make any possible 
amends for his brutality. She must not 
think he had ceased to love her. He was 
ready to prove his affection by any sacrifice 
she might ask of him. 

" For mercy's sake, speak to me," he 
cried, while tears streamed down his 
cheeks. 

She stood speechless and motionless, 
save as she repelled his caresses. He 
knelt at her feet, imploring her to forget 
his cruelty. He cursed himself as a brute. 

" Forgive me ! Forgive me ! " he plead- 
ed. 

" I will never forgive you," she said at 
length, and then followed a torrent of 
words an avenging fury might have ut 
tered. 

Even while she was speaking, her hus- 
band left her, and at the expiration of a 
week he had not returned. She answered 
all questions in regard to his absence by 
saying that he was away on business, 
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She was glad to be relieved of his pres- 
ence, but as day after day went by, she 
became anxious and troubled. She was 
Sylvester Mannings wife, dependent upon 
him for support. She could not go back 
to her mother. She must find some way 
out of her difficulties, and as her only re- 
sort she went to Miss Deering. 

"Are you sure your husband is out of 
town ? " asked his cousin. 

" Where can he be if he is not out of 
town ? " responded Mrs. Manning. 

" There are dozens of places where he 
might be, but he is in this house. He has 
been here three days. He has not been 
out of town at all." 

" The wretch ! Has he told you that he 
struck me ? " 

" Yes, and that he asked your forgive- 
ness on his knees." 

" He did ; but would you forgive a man 
for striking you ? " 

" Let that question wait for an answer 
and allow me to ask you if you intend to 
separate from your husband ? " 
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"And never live with him, or claim any 
support from him ! " 

" If you should obtain a divorce, the law 
would probably oblige him to make some 
provision for you." 

" Divorce ! " exclaimed Flossie Manning. 
u Who said anything about a divorce ? 
I never thought of such a thing." 

"Then do you intend to live with your 
husband again ? " 

" What else can I do ? " 

" Can you live with a man whom you 
will never forgive ; live with him and hate 
him ? How can you do that ? " 

" I can't; I can't," sobbed the unhappy 
wife. " But it was dreadful for him to 
strike me." 

"So it was, and I think it seems dread- 
ful to him as it does to you ; but unless 
you intend to live apart from him — " 

" I know ; I know. I must forgive 
him. But, Cousin Sophie, he drinks worse 
and worse all the time. He will never be 
a rich man unless he drinks more moder- 
ately." 
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Mercenary still, but Miss Deering could 
not correct this. 

" There is only one thing will save him," 
she said quietly. 

" And that ? " 

" Total abstinence. My cousins can not 
long drink moderately. Our grandfathers 
could drink as they pleased, but we are 
living in different times. Your husband 
has not tasted of liquor for three days* 
He loves you and you can have great in- 
fluence over him. Do you wish to see 
him ? " 

" Yes, yes. I thought I hated him, but 
he is my husband and I can not leave 
him ! " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE 'SQUIRE'S NEPHEW. 

Tom Manning was sure he should rec- 
ognize Miss Langdon the moment he saw 
her, and the event proved that he was not 
mistaken. He was glad to see her, and 
welcomed her with a frank cordiality which 
at once established a bond of sympathy 
between them. 

Fatigued with her long journey, sad- 
dened by her recent loss, and deeply 
moved by the remembrance of her child- 
hood's sufferings, it was good to meet a 
friend. As they drove along the shady 
road, she expressed her pleasure at visiting 
New England. She had fancied what it 
might be like and how her days might be 
spent. But it was all more pleasant than 
she had supposed. The house in which 
she was to be a guest more than realized 
her ideal of a country dwelling. 

(343) 
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Esquire Manning was seated on the pi- 
azza when they drove up, and rising to 
receive her, he said : 

" Cousin Miah's daughter, little Thirza, 
I am glad to see you. I remember how 
you looked when you was Dimond's age, 
but it is a long time since then. You are 
welcome for your father's sake, and for 
your own sake too." 

He was holding her hands and looking 
into her eyes while she studied his face 
closely. 

" I am a rough old fellow, but nobody 
that ever trusted me had any reason to 
complain that I deceived them. I was al- 
ways your father's friend. ,, 

"And will you be my friend ? " asked the 
elegantly-dressed woman, with whom the 
years seemed to have rolled back, as if by 
magic, making her a child again. 

" Of course I will, and be glad to, but^ I 
expect you will find my wife a better friend 
than I can be ; because, you see, she knows 
a good deal more than I do. She is hand- 
somer too. Here she comes. " 
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Before Thirza Langdon quite compre- 
hended the situation, she was listening to a 
greeting so kind and cordial, she felt her- 
self no longer a stranger. 

" Did I understand you aright? Is this 
' lady Mrs. Manning ? " she asked, turning 
to her host. 

* 

" Certainly she is, and I am thankful for 
it," was the hearty response. " I don't 
wonder you asked me over. A good many 
folks would. She is my pearl, and there is 
my Dimond. Come here, Dimond, and 
speak to the lady." 

The beautiful child obeyed, and look- 
ing up into the strange face, murmured : 

" Pitty lady. I love 00. Mamma pitty 
too. Love mamma." 

" Yes, dear, I am sure I shall love you 
both." 

"Of course you will ; everybody does. 
We all agree on that, and I guess we shall 
agree on some other things too." 

Martha now proposed showing their 
guest to the room which had been pre- 
pared for her.. This room, re-furnished 
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only a few weeks before, was both a wel- 
come and assurance. The prospect from 
the windows was delightful, but as its occu- 
pant seated herself in a capacious arm- 
chair, she closed her eyes and half imag- 
ined herself in an enchanted castle. There 
was the rough old fellow, as he had styled 
himself, with the charming woman and 
lovely child. They seemed not to belong 
to each other. The striking of the clock 
roused her from her reverie, and hastily ar- 
ranging her toilet, she went below stairs. 

The spacious hall, running the entire 
length of the house, lacked nothing of 
proper belongings, to make it a pleasant 
summer sitting-room. Lounge, table, and 
chairs occupying the space near the north 
door, invited to rest in the refreshing cool- 
ness. Comfortable, cosy, and home-like, 
are the words which, taken in their broad- 
est sense, fitly describe the arrangements 
of the house as seen by Miss L&ngdon. 

Supper was soon announced, when Ach- 
sah appeared, to be introduced to Cousin 
Miah's daughter. 
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" You look like your father, and he was 
an uncommon handsome man," she said 
simply. 

"That is a good deal of a compliment 
for you to give anybody," remarked the 
'squire. 

" I wan't complimenting anybody," re- 
plied Achsah. " I was only telling the truth. 
Your cousin Miah was allowed to be the 
handsomest Manning there was, and his 
wife was a good-looking girl." 

" Then you knew my mother ? " 

" Yes, I was some acquainted with her, 
and she was a good woman." 

"Where's Flury? Me go get Flury," 
now exclaimed Diamond, and would have 
•left the table had not her mother restrained 
her. 

"Where is Flury? Why don't she 
come ? " asked Mrs. Manning. 

" She didn't want to, and I told her she 
needn't," said Achsah. "She'll get over 
being so bashful after a while, but it aint 
best to hurry her." 

Every head was bowed reverently as she 
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who presided at the table implored the 
blessing of God to rest down upon them. 
When her little daughter was old enough 
to understand the significance of prayer, 
she had craved the privilege of doing this, 
and strange as it seemed to her husband, 
his consent was cordially given. Diamond 
must be taught, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to reverence her Creator, and the 
most impressive lessons Esquire Manning 
had ever learned, were those whispered to 
him by baby lips. 

In the kitchen, a dark-haired, dark-eyed 
girl, whose whole appearance betrayed 
that shrinking from observation which 
characterizes children who have suffered 
much from abuse and neglect, ate her 
supper in silence and alone. This was a 
new home to her. Her father had died 
two months before, leaving her mother with 
six children, of whom she was the oldest ; 
and when it was decided that these chil- 
dren must be provided with homes by the 
public authorities, Achsah asked the 'squire 
to " take Flury." So the child had come, 
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laden with sad memories, and knowing lit- 
tle of life beyond its hardships. 

People said her mother was shiftless and 
lazy ; a poor manager and wretched house- 
keeper; yet Achsah Huntoon, with more 
than ordinary practical sense and thrift, 
always had a kind word for Joe Flanders' 
wife. " Mrs. Flanders was discouraged. 
She was a bright enough girl, and when 
she got married she .expected to be treated 
decent. But instead of that, she'd been 
knocked 'round, and dragged from one old 
shanty to another, till it was no wonder she 
had given up trying to make things any 
better. A woman couldn't make nor mend 
unless there was something provided for 
her to do it with, and as for cooking — well, 
there must be flour, or meat, or potatoes, 
or something besides greens for a family 
to live on. There was a good deal of ex- 
cuse for the poor woman." 

So indeed there was, yet she had neg- 
lected her children as no loving mother 
could have done. Regarding them as so 
many encumbrances, she seldom inquired 
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how they occupied their time, if only she 
was relieved of their presence. 

Philura, or Flury, as she was usually 
called, was the burden-bearer of the family ; 
caring for her brothers and sisters as best 
she could, and incurring her father's anger 
by interfering to shield them from his cru- 
elty. Blows and reproaches had been 
showered upon her while she struggled 
bravely to stem the. tide which set so 
strongly against her. 

Achsah had a plan in regard to this child 
which she had confided to no one. She 
might sometimes seem harsh and exacting, 
but her heart was filled with all kindness. 
Philura Flanders never dreamed that she 
was submitted to one test after another to 
prove what manner of spirit dwelt within 
her, yet had she known this, she could not 
have performed the duties assigned her 
with greater exactitude. She was already 
a favorite in the family, and when Thirza 
Langdon heard her story, she gained 
another friend. 

" I have a great pity for al! such chil- 
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dren," she said to Martha. " It is a terri- 
ble thing to be a drunkard's child." 

" Yes," answered Martha. " Some fam- 
ilies rise above it," she added, after a short 
silence. 

" I know they do, but it is done at the 
expense of a vast amount of energy which 
might have been employed to better pur- 
pose. The children of moderate drinkers, 
too, enter life at disadvantage." 

" But people say that everybody used to 
drink, without thinking there was any harm 
in it. 

" I know. I have thought much about 
the drinking habits of society ever since I 
was old enough to connect the motives of 
action with action itself, and I am fully con- 
vinced that the drunkenness of this gener- 
ation is the direct and natural result of the 
moderate drinking of those who have pre- 
ceded us. Fathers, grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers have bequeathed to 
their descendants an appetite which, once 
indulged, becomes the controlling power 
of many wretched lives. Everything yields 
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to it, and while its victim realizes the deg- 
radation of such slavery, the chains are 
each day more strongly riveted." 

" Why, Thirza, you talk as a book reads, 
or as a minister preaches. But all children 
of drunkards and moderate drinkers have 
not the appetite for liquors." 

" No, thank God, they have not. Chil- 
dren sometimes seem to be the very oppo- 
sites of their parents. Very good men 
have fearfully reprobate sons, and some 
mothers of rare piety see their daughters 
go far astray. I think there must be some 
defect in the training of such children, or, 
possibly, they represent more remote an- 
cestors." 

" It is dreadful to think of it, isn't it? " 

" Indeed it is, and more dreadful still 
that so few realize the danger. For one, 
I should not dare indulge in the use of 
wine as do many ladies of my acquaintance. 
I have no desire for it, but it may be that 
a single glass might arouse a demon in my 
breast which would not down at my bid- 
ding. In company, I used to touch my lips 
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to wine, but I shall never do even that 
? ;ain. I can be safe and I will be safe. 
Cousin Tom has told me that he and two 
of his younger brothers are pledged to 
total abstinence." 

" They are, and firm as the hills. They 
are safe. I wish their brothers would take 
the pledge against all which can intoxicate. 
Mr. Manning says he has no fears that 
any of his boys will ever hurt themselves 
drinking liquor, but I have many fears that 
they will." 

"The Mannings of this generation need 
to be on their guard. It is for them to 
put away the sins of their ancestors, and 
see to it that those who shall come after 
them have no reason to curse their mem- 
ories. If I am not mistaken, the Mannings 
have been what men call hard drinkers, 
while their great physical strength and 
active habits have saved them from the fate 
of many others with less powers of resist- 
ance. With the exception of my father, I 
do not remember to have seen any one by 
that name with whom I could claim kin- 
23 
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ship, until a few weeks before I left home. 
Then I became acquainted with a son of 
Uncle Kiah's oldest brother." 

" You have not told Mr. Manning/' 

"No, Martha. Our acquaintance was 
so peculiar, I thought it might not be best 
to speak of it." 

" Where did you become acquainted 
with him ? " 

" I saw him first in a prisoner's cell. 
He was arrested for the destruction of 
property in a saloon where he had been 
drinking, and as he had no means of pay- 
ing for the damage done, he was holden 
for trial. His name appeared in a daily 
paper, and being the same as my father's, 
it arrested my attention. I was impressed 
with the feeling that he was a relative, and 
that I might possibly do him good. 

" My impression in regard to our re- 
lationship was correct. He remembered 
my father, who had once found shelter at 
his father's for a few weeks. He said he 
had never seen his Uncle Hezekiah, but 
had heard of him as a prosperous man, 
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better off than his brothers. He did not 
tell me so, but I inferred that some mem- 
bers of the different families were poor, 
through the use of strong drink. 

" Of course, this man was sober when I 
saw him, so that he fully realized his con- 
dition. He pledged himself never to taste 
another drop of alcoholic liquor, and when I 
told him that he should be released from 
confinement and all charges against him 
canceled, he wept like a child. It cost me 
some trouble and some money to redeem 
my promise, but I did it. I assisted him 
afterward to provide a comfortable home 
for his family, and the day before I left the 
city, I saw his wife, who told me her hus- 
band was doing as well as any man in his 
circumstances could do." 

" I wish you would tell Mr. Manning 
just what you have told me. I think he 
ought to know about his nephew/' said 
Martha, after some consideration. 

" Who ought to know about his neph- 
ew ? " was asked directly in an unmistak- 
able voice. 
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" We were speaking of you," was replied, 
as Esquire Manning came into the hall. 

" Well, I should be glad to hear from 
one of my nephews, or from all of them. 
Thirza, do you know anything about 
them ? " 

" I am somewhat acquainted with one of 
them who bears my father's name." 

" There was two or three of that name, 
the last I heard of them. I don't know 
how many there are now. The Mannings 
always stuck to old names. I hope the 
Jeremiah you saw was worthy of his 



name." 



" If a name has any influence upon char- 
acter, he was unfortunate in having been 
called Jeremiah." 

"Why, Thirza? What do you mean? 
Let us have the whole story. Don't keep 
anything back." 

Thus solicited, Miss Langdon gave her 
host a detailed account of her acquaintance 
with his nephew. Many questions were 
asked which she answered frankly. 

" It is strange, strange," said the 'squire. 
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" I didn't expect to hear such things of any 
of my brothers* children. Marthy and I 
don't think alike about the use of liquor, 
and I have pretty much given up to her 
about drinking, myself; but on the whole, 
I haint seen any reason to change my 
mind as to folks taking a little to keep 
themselves all right and in good health. 
Why, when I was a boy, there didn't any 
body think of getting through a day's 
work without rations of . rum all Ground. 
Drinking was thought about as nrcessary 
as eating. Once in a while a man took 
more than was good for him, but folks 
didn't get drunk in them days as they do 
now. The liquor was pure and the men 
were strong. There aint many men now- 
adays that can work as our fathers and 
grandfathers used to." 

" Do you think they were able to do 
any more work because of the liquor they 
drank ? " 

" They thought so/' 

" Excuse me for urging the point, but 
please to tell me what you think. Do 
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you believe they did more work than they 
could have done, with tea, coffee, milk, and 
water as their only drinks ? " 

Martha Manning regarded her husband 
earnestly as this question was asked, won- 
dering how he would respond. 

"Well, well, Thirza, you put me into 
pretty close quarters, but I always mean 
to tell the truth, no matter if I have to 
compromise myself to do it. Five years 
ago I should said * No ' to your question. 
Now-^iow — well, I think it would been 
just as well for them if they had let liquor 
alone. I guess they could done just as 
much work. Mind you, I don't say I think 
they could done any more. My grand- 
father was one of the strongest men any- 
where 'round, and he could drink more 
liquor without showing it than any man in 
town." 

" So much the worse for his grandchil- 
dren." 

" His grandchildren aint obliged to fol- 
" >w his example." 

" That would be impossible." 
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" Yes. My boys are strong, but they 
couldn't do the work he did." 

" Should you be willing to have them 
drink as much alcoholic liqour as he did ? " 

" Bless your heart, child, no. They 
wouldn't live two years, and while they did 
live, they wouldn't have a sober minute. 
There wa'n't one of grandfather's brothers 
could carry off the liquor that he could, 
nor one of his sons either. There is a dif- 
ference in folks, and if my boys seek fit to 
sign a pledge never to drink a drop of 
liquor as long as they live, I sha'n't be 
sorry. I haint but one girl, and I have 
told her mother, if I don't live, not to let 
her marry any but a new-fashioned tem- 
perance man. Such a man as that, the 
best of them, too, won't be any too good 
for her. You wouldn't marry any other 
kind of a man, would you ? " 

" No, sir. I should not dare trust my 
happiness with any other. But what do 
you think of the women who lived in your 
grandfather's time ? " 

" Well, I am glad Marthy and Dimond 
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didn't live in them times. Liquor made 
some men cross, and then their families 
had a hard time with them. A little too 
much would make my father treat his chil- 
dren worse than I ever meant to treat 
mine. I don't suppose he realized it, but 
it was just as bad for us as though he did. 
If I was a young man I shouldn't wonder 
if you, and Marthy, and Sophie could con- 
vert me to your way of thinking, but I am 
most too old to make much change." 

" You are not too old to set an example 
for your children and grandchildren." 

" I expect them to come out all right 
any way. It would near about kill me if 
one of my boys should get to be a drunk- 
ard." 



I 



CHAPTER XIX. 



POLISHING. 



What better than a drunkard was Syl- 
vester Manning ? 

True, he had not fallen in the streets, or 
been reported as engaged in a druoken 
affray, but he had squandered time and 
property, as do others who bring upon 
themselves public disgrace. He had struck 
his wife a blow it was hard to forgive, 
harder yet to forget. 

Had she possessed more strength of 
character, she might possibly have won 
him to a life of sobriety. Possibly he 
would have pledged himself to total absti- 
nence, but the thought of what some of her 
most fashionable acquaintances might say 
deterred her from asking such a pledge. 
He acknowledged the necessity of some 

restraint, and promised to be upon his 

(361) 
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guard against future excesses. He had not 
spoken of the loss of money during his 
three days' debauch, but in some way he 
was the loser of several hundred dollars 
which could illy be spared from his busi- 
ness. A note for this amount would ma- 
ture within a few days. It must be paid, 
or financial ruin stared him in the face. 
He tried to obtain a loan, but the friends 
whom he had often assisted were unable 
to assist him in return* 

He knew that his father had enough and 
to spare, yet he shrank from acknowledg- 
ing his embarrassments. At length, how- 
ever, there seemed no other alternative ; 
and, without informing his wife of his des- 
tination, he started for his childhood's 
home. Before reaching there, John and 
Kiah, on their way from school, came on 
board the train, and observing him, at 
once gave him a hearty greeting. 

"Where is your wife?" asked Kiah. 
"What right have you to be traveling 
without her ? " 

" I could not stop for her," was replied 
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" I am home to-day and away to-mor- 



row." 



"A short visit. I am glad we have 
more time than that at home. School is 
pleasant, but vacation is more pleasant." 

" How much longer are you going to 
school ? " 

" Several years longer," said John, in 
reply to this question. 

" Several years longer," repeated Syl- 
vester, in a tone of astonishment. "You 
going, Kiah ? " 

" Yes, if John does. I may as well, and 
see what comes of it." 

" I didn't suppose you would take to 
books like that." 

" Don't know as I did. But there is a 
good deal in books you can't find any- 
where else, and I want to know it. I 
made up my mind to know it, too, and 
what I will, I will. I don't intend to have 
John get much ahead of me. We are even 



now." 



" How did that happen ? When did 
you overtake him ? " 
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"The first of last term. Came up 
square abreast of him, and now we are 
running the race neck and neck. But we 
have left books and study behind us for 
six. weeks, and I, for one, am hungry for 
the sight of mamma and Diamond/' 

" So you call Martha * mamma/ dp you ? " 

" Yes. She said we might, and we all 
like it. We couldn't help it very well after 
Diamond began to talk, and if ever two 
boys had reason to be thankful for a mam- 
ma, we have. I wish Cousin Sophie was 
coming while we are at home. Old Miah's 
daughter is here/' 

" Yes, Sophie told me/' 

" Well, they say she is worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the handsomest 
woman belonging to the Mannings. I don't 
quite believe that. At any rate, she must 
be handsomer than I can imagine, to have 
her look better to me than mamma does." 

Sylvester, annoyed by the jubilant spir- 
its of his brothers, responded somewhat 
coldly to this praise of Martha, yet nothing 
could disturb their good-nature. They 
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were going home, and home for them was 
the dearest, brightest spot on earth. 

Esquire Manning found one more at the 
station than he expected, yet all were wel- 
come. Asking the same question as had 
Kiah in regard to Flossie, he received 
the same reply. 

The entire family were on the piazza as 
they drove up, the boys shouting forth 
their gladness in the old boisterous fashion. 

" Noisy as ever/' said Achsah, yet any- 
one could see that she was glad to hear 
again the familiar voices. 

Mamma and Diamond were rapturously 
greeted by the two students, who bowed 
low to Miss Langdon, when introduced as 
"our boys." They had been told of Aunt 
Achsah's protege, but they were unable to 
obtain a glimpse of her ; notwithstanding 
they made diligent search. 

Sylvester Manning seemed ill at ease, 
and Martha, in her solicitude, feared for 
his health. Achsah, wiser than she, came 
nearer to suspecting the truth, yet she did 
not reveal her suspicions. 
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What passed between him and his father 
was known only to themselves. They 
were in private conference late at night and 
early in the morning. 

Perhaps Tom could have told more oi 
the facts of the case. His father called 
upon him before he had eaten his break- 
fast, and asked for the loan of whatever 
money he had on hand. He made no in- 
quiries, but he did not doubt that Sylvester 
was to receive the money, and he resolved 
to know more of his brothers habits. 

He was now so well established in his 
principles, and so good a manager of his 
own business affairs, that he commanded 
the respect of all who knew him. He was 
fast improving, also, intellectually. Mr. 
Lane found him an intelligent companion 
and ready helper. Not a Christian, he 
was a constant attendant upon public wor- 
ship, and did much toward furthering all 
plans for social improvement. He spent 
money freely for books, whose contents he 
mastered by close application, while others 
allowed the time to go by unimproved. 
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He had not loved study for study's sake, 
but persistent purpose and steady dis- 
cipline had long before supplied any natu- 
ral deficiency 

His father had great confidence in his 
judgment, consulting him on all occasions, 
often only to be confirmed in previous de- 
cisions, yet never without satisfaction. 

About a week after Sylvester's hurried 
visit, while talking of some matter in which 
both were interested, Esquire Manning 
said abruptly : 

" Tom, I am afraid your brother aint 
doing just right. ,, 

" Which brother? " asked Tom. 

" Why, Sylvester. The others are all 
right, for anything I know. They must 
be right, but there was something wrong 
about Sylvester when he was here. He 
wanted money and I let him have it. That 
was what I borrowed of you for. I was 
willing to help him. I am willing to help 
any of my boys, but he didn't explain to 
my satisfaction how he come to be so hard 
up for money. I have thought a good 
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deal about it since he was here, and I don't 
understand it. You don't suppose he has 
got into the habit of drinking too much, do 
you i 

" If he drinks at all, he drinks too 
much." 

" I know that is your doctrine, Tom, 
and that is where we don't agree. But 
looking at it from my side, what do you 
think? Tell me just what your opinion is." 

" I think unless Sylvester gives up the 
use of liquor entirely he will become a con- 
firmed drunkard. That has been my opin- 
ion for the last two years, although no one 
has told me about his habits." 

"That is hard judgment, Tom. It is 
hard to condemn your brother to such a 
fate." 

" I do not condemn him. I have oniy 
told you my opinion ; and, father, I do not 
believe one of us boys could go through 
life drinking moderately." 

"Why not? A good many have done 
it before you." 

"And that is one reason why we can noL 
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I believe it is a physical impossibility for 
us to do it. We have inherited some 
characteristics from you — strong constitu- 
tions and vigorous health. But we are 
living under different conditions from those 
which surrounded you when you were a 
young man. The world moves faster than 
it did fifty years ago, and thanks to your 
ability and disposition to provide us with 
the means of greater intellectual culture, 
our brains are more active and our nerves 
finer strung than they would be without 
the advantages you have so generously 
given us. Every pulse of life beats quick- 
er, and what we do will be done with more 
ardor. I don't know as I make my mean- 
ing plain to you, father, but I see it very 
clearly/' 

" I guess I understand something about 
it, Tom. Something new has come into 
my life, so it don't go 'round and 'round 
every day alike. I don't see things in the 
same light that Marthy, and Sophie, and 
Thirza, and you do, but I can feel that folks 
are pushing along faster than they used 
24 
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to ; and it stands to reason that if they 
drink liquor they won't be satisfied with 
going slow. I am too old to change my 
ways, but I don't mind telling you that I 
am thankful three of my boys have started 
on a safe road ; and if you can bring over 
Sylvester, I wish you would. He ought 
to join you." 

"When will you join us, father ? " 

" When I feel that the moderate amount 
of liquor I drink does me or anybody else 
any hurt," and having said this, the father 
walked away. 

Tom Manning did not delay seeking in- 
formation in regard to his brother where he 
knew it could be obtained. He wrote to 
Sophie Deering, and received an immediate 
reply, which more than confirmed his worst 
suspicions in regard to both Sylvester and 
Caspar. 

" I should not tell you this, if I did not 
hope that in some way you can influence 
your brothers," she said after expressing 
herself very frankly. " So far as I know, 
Caspar is giving entire satisfaction to his 
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employer, yet both Mr. Merrifield and my- 
self fear for his future. He has received 
some warnings which evidently have not 
been lost upon him, yet nothing but total 
abstinence will save him from impending 
ruin. 

" I speak strongly and I feel strongly. 
It is time for the Mannings to take a new 
departure in this matter of liquor-drinking. 
However it may have been with our grand- 
fathers, we are living in perilous times, 
when we need to beware of the demon of 
the still. 

" If you could persuade Caspar to spend 
a few weeks at home, it would be well for 
him. I wish Thirza Langdon could see 
him. She might have some influence over 
him. He worships beauty, and she must 
be very beautiful. 

" Sometimes I think I will treat myselt 
to a short vacation from work. I long for 
the rest I can find nowhere but in your old 
home, with Martha, and Diamond, and Ach- 
sah — dear old soul — and my cousins. II 
I can not possibly accomplish what I have 
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planned, without rest, you will be sure to 
see me." 

This last paragraph was sufficient to call 
forth an invitation signed by every member 
of the family except " Flury," who shrank 
from every stranger, only to find herself 
happier as each stranger became a friend. 

Weary nature could not withstand such 
entreaties. Miss Deering decided to go 
to her uncle's, and finding that Caspar had 
received a like invitation to her own she 
insisted that he should accompany her. 
They did not stop to give notice of their 
coming, and as Achsah was the first to see 
them, she quite forgot her usual delibera- 
tion in announcing the visitors. Every- 
body was glad, and the universal gladness 
was heartily expressed. 

" I have very much wished to meet you, 
and I can think of no more delightful place 
in the world for our meeting than this," 
said "Cousin Sophie " when introduced to 
" Cousin Thirza." 

" I, too, wished to meet you, and in all 
the world this is the one place where our 
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acquaintance should commence," was re- 
sponded. " Cousin Martha has told me 
much of you, and of this other cousin/' 
added Miss Langdon, turning to Caspar, 
who had already mentally pronounced her 
very beautiful. 

Miss Deering was a plain woman com- 
pared with Mrs. Manning and Miss Lang- 
don, yet in charm of conversation she 
quite surpassed them. Few could listen 
without yielding to the fascination of her 
words and her manners. 

A week sufficed to establish a warm 
friendship between herself and her wealthy 
relative. Differently constituted, and dif- 
ferently situated, they yet had many sym- 
pathies in common. 

" I can lay claim to no such energy as 
you possess," said Thirza Langdon, when 
they had been speaking of past experi- 
ences. " But my mother was an energetic 
woman. She must have been, or she 
would never have started for Ohio a quar- 
ter of a century ago, with a little child, and 
not half money enough to pay her expen- 
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ses. She literally worked her way, some- 
times walking for quite a distance. She 
had a box of goods she managed to get 
transported from one place to another, un- 
til, at last, she reached my uncle's with all 
her worldly possessions. Of course, in 
my new life the memory of this became in- 
distinct, but since I came here I have re- 
called many incidents of my earliest years." 
" You have enjoyed being here ? " 
" Yes, much more than I anticipated. 
As I think of returning west, I find myself 
unwilling to leave the friends I have found 
here. Everybody has been kind to me. 
Uncle Kiah is a generous, noble-hearted 
man, whose deficiencies can be easily over- 
looked when one has learned how good he 
is; and as for Martha, she seems to me 
the embodiment of all things pure and 
lovely." 

" She exemplifies to me the very beauty 
of holiness. With all I have seen, and 
read, and thought, she has had more 
power over me than all other influences 
combined. She has changed the whole 
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aim And purpose of my life, given me a 
new moi*ve for labor, and put new and 
strange work into my hands. I sometimes 
try to think what she might have been 
with the* advantages she would so well 
have improved. At first, I pitied her for 
having married when she knew so little of 
her own needs and capabilities, but she 
needs no pity of mine." 

" She seems to me a very happy wo- 
man." 

" She is happy. There is not a hap- 
pier woman in my acquaintance ; neither is 
there one who is accomplishing more for 
the benefit of others. She has shown to 
my uncle and cousins a more excellent way 
than they would otherwise have known. 
John and Kiah are what she has made 
them, while it doth not yet appear what 
they shall be. They were rough stones, 
which she is polishing to shine beside her 
Diamond." 

" And such a Diamond ! No wonder 
the family well nigh worship that child. 
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She will need a judicious mother to coun- 
teract all the flattery she will receive." 

" She has a judicious mother. Diamond 
is living very near to God, even now. She 
will be taught to regard her beauty as a 
gift, for the right improvement of which 
she will be held accountable. I hope she 
will live to take her rightful place in the 
world, and prove herself worthy of her 
mother." 

" I trust she will. How can she fail of 
doing it when so many are caring for her. 
Tom and his mamma, as he calls Martha, 
seem to be on the best of terms." 

"They are. She has helped him in 
many ways, yet other influences have told 
upon him more than upon John and Kiah." 

" He is a noble fellow." 

" One would know that, to look at him. 
Caspar, too, is fine looking, but he seems 
to me to have less strength of character 
than his brothers." 

" Very much less. He lacks their sturdy 
independence and firm principle. He 
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yields himself to the spirit of the occasion, 
whatever that may be. He is a delightful 
companion, genial, obliging, and intelligent. 
If he had decision and conscientious firm- 
ness, such as characterize Tom, he could 
not fail of success in whatever he might 
undertake.' ' 

With her cousin, Sophie Deering spoke 
more plainly, and choosing a time when 
Caspar could not well leave him, he intro- 
duced the subject of temperance. 

" Why don't you convert father to your 
straight-laced doctrine ? " asked the young- 
er brother a little impatiently. 

" If I thought he was in the same danger 
you or I would be while drinking moder- 
ately, I should use my best endeavors to 
convert him/' replied the elder. 

" Don't you think you could drink mod- 
erately without danger of being a drunk- 
ard ? " 

" I know I could not I would not run 
the risk, for more money than I ever expect 
to be worth, and I intend to be a rich man. 
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But, Caspar, the danger with you is greatei 
than it would be with me." 

" Why ? " 

" Because you are exposed to more 
temptation, and, as father would say, we 
are made up differently. In some things 
your nature is finer than mine. Your 
nerves lie nearer the surface, and you are 
more easily moved by influences which ap- 
peal to the senses. It is harder for you to 
restrain yourself within prescribed limits. 
There is no reason why you should be 
angry because I tell you the truth," added 
Tom, as he noted the crimson blush over- 
spreading his brothers face. 

" I am not angry," was replied ; "but I 
don't like to be dictated, and I am apt to 
think I know what is best for me to do. I 
am willing to acknowledge, however, that 
you are on the safe side. If you never 
taste of liquor, you can never be a drunk- 
ard. As for my nature being finer than 
yours, I don't know about that. I wouldn't 
have believed a young man could settle 
down to farming as you did, and improve 
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as you have. Of course, John and Kiah 
would improve, but you surprise me. You 
are a splendid fellow. That is what every- 
body says, and it wouldn't be the strangest 
thing in the world if you should come out 
ahead of the whole family." 

a If I do, it will be because I stick to to- 
tal abstinence. My only chance of success 
in life was in my abstaining entirely from 
the use of alcoholic drinks. I never taste 
of cider. Neither do John nor Kiah. Now, 
I wish you would sign the pledge with us. 
Then there would be four Mannings safe 
for this world. We are not inclined to lie 
or cheat. A natural appetite for stimulants 
is our weak point, and that is where we 
need to be on our guard. I know you 
would never regret signing a pledge of to- 
tal abstinence from all which can intoxi- 
cate." 

" You are mistaken. I should regret it 
the first time I meet my old friends in the 
city. I thank you for your interest in me, 
and I know you mean all right, but I can 
not join you. I intend to be temperate in 
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all things, but life would lose its zest if I 
was bound by promises and pledges. They 
are not for me. My nerves would feel the 
pressure too severely." 

" Better feel the pressure of promises 
and pledges, than of a drunkard's appe- 
tite." 

" I have no fear of a drunkard's appe 
tite," said Caspar Manning, and yet he 
knew that he was speaking falsely. 

There were times when he was fully 
conscious of his danger, and when, but for 
the influences which surrounded him, he 
would have put aside the tempting cup. 
His younger brothers assailed him, urging 
him to follow their example, and so make 
sure of doing some good in the world 
They were careful in regard to neither time 
nor place ; but in season and out of season 
they presented their plea. Kiah was loud- 
est and longest in asserting the advantages 
of temperance of the strictest sort, mani- 
festing so much good nature and ability 
that he seldom offended the brother he 
hoped to win. 
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" You must think yourself weak if you 
can not drink a glass of wine or champagne 

« 

occasionally without becoming a sot," said 
Caspar, after what he was pleased to call a 
long and exhausting session. 

" I don't know how weak I am, but I do 
know that I am strong enough to do what 
is for my best good, instead of yielding to 
the calls of appetite, or the persuasions of 
others who despise me for the yielding. 
Another thing, Caspar, that I know without 
being told. Beniah and Sylvester are so 
near to being drunkards, it would be hard 
to tell the difference. Five years will tell 
the story. Five years of study for John 
and me. Five years of study and work for 
Tom. What five years will do for my 
other brothers, God only knows ! " 



CHAPTER XX. 



BENIAH MANNING'S DEATH. 



Kiah Manning opened his writing desk, 
took from it an old diary, and turned the 
leaves carefully until he found the predic- 
tion and ejaculation closing the last chap- 
ter. 

Five years had elapsed since it was 
written ; five years in which his brother 
John and himself had studied diligently, 
winning merited distinction as scholars and 
proving themselves worthy of confidence 
and respect. 

To say that their father was proud ot 

them would but coldly express his feelings. 

They were all he could desire. He counted 

no expenditure too great for them. He 

had prospered beyond his most sanguine 

expectations ; and now, in his old age, he 

devised liberal things for those who should 

come after him. In doing this he did not 
(382) 
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overlook Tom, who, although "only a far- 
mer," was a son to rejoice any father's 
heart His younger brothers rhight be 
finer scholars in the classics and higher 
mathematics, but they would never be his 
superiors in general intelligence and practi- 
cal knowledge. 

Five years had quickly passed, yet they 
had left an impress which could never be 
effaced. Time had done its work, although 
its footprints might be invisible. 

The house from which a generous hos- 
pitality was still dispensed, showed no 
signs of decay. The grounds surrounding 
it had been much improved, while within, 
improvements were no less marked. 

Mrs. Manning, now in the full maturity 
of her womanly charms, is the same, and 
yet not the same as when she crossed the 
threshold of her husband's home, a timid 
bride, awed by the strangeness of her po- 
sition and marveling at her good fortune. 
She looks upon the world with clearer vis- 
ion, discerning much of which she was then 
ignorant; but she has lost none of her 
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simple faith and trust in God. What she 
then believed she now knows. 

She is* a happy wife and mother. Her 
Diamond is so rare a jewel, she is content 
with one ; yet through the spacious rooms 
echoes often the call for " mamma," in reso- 
'nant tones, from bearded lips. Miss Brit- 
ton who, in her girlhood, showed her some 
glimpses of a literature to which she was 
then a stranger, is now her frequent guest, 
learning, rather than teaching, and marvel- 
ing at that which has come to pass. 

All this the youngest son of the house- 
hold understood and appreciated. He had 
well done his part, and now waited for a 
little ere he completed his preparation for 
the toil and strife of active life. Yet, not 
idly did he wait. There was much to oc- 
cupy his time and thoughts ; and, more- 
over, a sad necessity was laid upon him. 

Caspar Manning was a wanderer from 
home and friends. For two years it had 
been impossible to obtain any information 
in regard to him, when, by what seemed to 
be the merest chance, a townsman saw 
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him in a southern city, where he was sell- 
ing pictures from house to house. He did 
not answer to his name when addressed, 
arid even assured his old acquaintance that 
he had never before heard the name. He 
had schooled himself thoroughly. A full 
beard concealed the lower part of his face, 
and a slouched hat was drawn down low, 
over his forehead, but he could not deceive 
one who had known him from childhood. 

"I can not have been mistaken. I 
should be willing to take my oath that the 
picture-peddler, was your son Caspar/' 
said the traveler to Esquire Manning, after 
describing the unexpected meeting. " If 
you send some one down there for him, 
directly, I think you will find him. Some 
body will remember him, and if he has left 
the city, as probably he has, it must be 
possible to trace him. Kiah can do it." 

Kiah was ready to do it Having 
pledged himself to devote a year to search- 
ing for this brother, he was thankful for 
some clue by which to guide his steps. 
He was to take a night train, the first he 
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could reach after receiving the intelligence 
above narrated; and as he sat musing, 
with the old diary in his hand, he felt at* 
assurance that his search would not be 
fruitless. 

There was a rap on the door to whic h 
he responded, and Martha entered. He 
rose to hand her a chair, knowing from her 
very looks that she had some important 
communication to make. 

" I have been praying for Caspar," she 
said at length. " I always pray for him and 
for you all. I have prayed for you all, by 
name, ever since I came here to live ; but 
to-day I was moved to pray for Caspar, as 
I never have before, and I have been 
answered. There is relief at hand. You 
will find him. I am sure of it. He may be 
sick and dying. He may never come here, 
except in his coffin, but if he dies, his soul 
will be saved. God will go with you in 
your journey, and bring you safely back." 

" Oh, mamma, what should we have 
been without your prayers ! " exclaimed the 
young man, looking at his companion with 
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reverential tenderness. " Next to God, we 
owe all good to you." 

" Nay, my boy, I have only done my 
duty, and my pleasure." 

"And in giving to others, you have re- 
ceived double for yourself." 

"God has blessed me. Tell Caspar, 
for me, that we are ready to meet him a 
great way off." 

At this moment Diamond appeared, and 
reaching up her arms to her brother, was 
clasped in a long, loving embrace. 

"Tell Caspar I want to see him ever, 
and ever so much," whispered the child. 
" Tell him papa and mamm'a feel ever so 
bad because he stops away so long. I wish 
he wouldn't," and here the voice was 
choked with sobs. 

" I will tell him just what you say," re- 
plied Kiah, while his own voice grew 
husky. " Now, darling, I must get ready 
to go, and I hope you and mamma will 
pray for me while I am gone." 

" We always do. You don't know how 
much mamma prays, but I do, only when 
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she prays still in her heart. You pray, 
don't you, Kiah ?" 

" I try to." 

"Why, you don't need to try. Just tell 
God what you want. That is the way 
mamma and I pray, and I know He hears 
us, because I feel so happy. I wish I was a 
boy, so when I grow up, I could preach, 
same as the minister does Sundays." 

" There is a better way of preaching, 
Diamond, dear." 

" How ? " 

"As mamma does. Not all the ministers 
in the world could have preached as effec- 
tually as she has, and I advise you to fol- 
low her example, only I hope — " 

" Hope only good, my boy. Diamond 
has her work to do and her place to fill in 
the world. Now, let me help you, and, 
Diamond, I hear papa calling for his little 
daughter." 

"That means me," was laughingly re- 
sponded, as the child hastened to obey 
her father's summons. 

" Ten years ago you wouldn't expected 
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Kiah would be the one to send off on such 
an errand," remarked Achsah, the day 
after he left home. " He was the fullest 
of mischief and the rattlingest of any of the 
boys ; but now there aint any youngster in 
town can go ahead of him. I aint saying 
a word against Tom or John, but in some 
ways Kiah can beat them." 

"Tom is a grand man, and I believe he 
is a Christian, although he doubts his wor- 
thiness to call himself so," replied Martha. 

" Other folks don't doubt it. Miss Be- 
mis says he's the most concientious in his 
dealings of anybody she ever see. Will 
thinks he's perfect. He has pretty much 
made that boy. He and Helen Miller have 
worked together for Will Bemis. She 
has done her part. She has stirred up a 
good many boys and girls to get more 
learning than they ever thought of wanting 
till they went to school to her. It's my 
mind she has kept school 'most long 
enough." 

" She was never more successful than 
she is now." 
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" I aint finding any fault with her school. 
But I want Tom to have a wife, and I know 
if he don't have her, he wont have any- 
body. He's old enough to be married, 
and so is she. I wish something would 
happen to bring it about. She won't have 
anything to say to anybody else, and it's 
my opinion she likes our Tom." 

" If she should give up teaching, what 
should you do with Philura ? " 

" Send her off to the academy. I've be- 
gun with that girl, and I'm going to finish. 
I want my money to do somebody some 
good, that really needs it, and Flury is a 
good girl. I love you all. I thought Dia- 
mond come nearer to me than anybody 
else ever could, but she has got enough to 
take care of her without any of my help. 
Flury depends on me. She haint got any 
body else, and I guess that makes me feel 
different towards her." 

" To be sure it does, and I am glad, for 
your sake as well as for hers, that you de- 
cided to take her under your care. She 
will make a superior woman, and a very 
fine-looking woman too." 
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" I guess she will, Marthy, and I'm glad 
of it. I always was homely, and I don't sup- 
pose anything in the world could made me 
handsome, but I always liked to look at 
handsome folks. I've noticed folks grow 
better-looking right along. There aint 
one of this family that's been to home but 
what has. I aint going to say anything 
about them that's away. We all know 
about them. It's pretty hard on the 'squire, 
and I thought he'd come out on the right 
side. When Flury joined the church, he 
was a good deal exercised in his mind. He 
holds out, but the Spirit's striving with 
him, and the Lord has thoughts of mercy 
towards him. Caspar aint going to be 
left to go down to destruction neither." 

The names of Beniah and Sylvester 
Manning, were not spoken. Their father 
seldom alluded to them. They had so 
disproved his theory of moderation, and so 
disappointed his hopes, that he found little 
pleasure in them. 

Beniah was still doing a large and profit- 
able business. His wife was the mistress 
of a house which quite satisfied her ambi- 
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tion ; built after a plan of her own selec- 
tion, and furnished according to her taste. 
He was proud of his wealth, and willing to 
support a handsome establishment, yet he 
was more at home in a logging-camp, or 
drinking-saloon, than in parlor or drawing- 
room. 

He was sometimes quoted as one who 
could indulge in the most immoderate use 
of liquor, without impairing his judgment, 
or detracting from his natural shrewdness. 
But he deserved no such distinction. 

Wise enough to see whither he was tend- 
ing, he had taken into his confidence a 
young man possessing uncommon abilities 
and uncommon integrity of character. He 
required the services of one who could be 
trusted implicitly, and George Underwood, 
who had served him in various capacities, 
was offered the position of confidential 
clerk, with a full understanding of what 
would be expected of such a clerk. 

A confession which should have been 
humiliating, but which brought no blush of 
shame to the cheek of him who made it, 
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left not a doubt in regard to the responsi- 
bility to be transferred. The clerk was to 
act as managing agent ; no contracts to be 
made without his approval, and no bills to 
be receipted except with his signature, 
after conclusive proof that the full amount 
had been paid. 

" I can't always trust myself, but I can 
trust you," said the employer. " I know 
what I am about, but it aint any way likely 
I shall give up my drams. I shouldn't 
half live without them, and I can afford to 
shorten my life by one-half for what I want 
to drink. I expect to keep right along as 
IVe begun, but I tell you, Underwood, I 
wouldn't trust you with my business, if you 
drank a glass of liquor once a month. I've 
watched you close for a good while, and 
I've made up my mind that you've got the 
most conscience of anybody I know of, ex- 
cept my father's wife. What I want of you 
is to keep me from wasting my property, 
and I'll pay you well for doing it." 

The responsibility was accepted, and 
time proved that such confidence was not 
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misplaced. Hence the continued financial 
prosperity of one who was fast becoming 
a drunken sot. 

But money could not purchase exemp- 
tion from pain and sickness. A slight ill- 
ness made it necessary that Mr. Manning 
should consult a physician who warned 
him of the danger to which he was ex- 
posed. An insidious disease, slowly •sap- 
ping the foundations of his life, had already- 
commenced its work. From the strictest 
regimen something might be hoped, but 
without this, recovery was absolutely im- 
possible. 

The sick man ridiculed the idea that his 
health was seriously impaired ; talked of 
the Manning constitution, and insisted that 
he should be out in a few days, as well as 
ever. 

The physician repeated his warnings in 
vain, and finding all remonstrances of no 
avail, set himself to subduing the present 
disorder of a system so thoroughly alcohol- 
ized that ordinary remedies were power- 
less. In this he was partially successful, 
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and contrary to his expectations, his pa- 
tient rapidly gained strength. 

This improvement, however, was of 
short duration. The disease induced by 
intemperate habits was aggravated by 
their continuance, and its victim was again 
so prostrated that he became thoroughly 
alarmed. 

A consultation of the most skillful medi- 
cal men was called to no purpose, save to 
corroborate previous decisions. Beniah 
Manning had only to wait for death ; and 
while waiting was forced to an abstinence 
which tortured him scarcely less than did 
the disease making this abstinence imper- 
ative. 

In all his far-reaching plans he had 
made no provision for such an hour as this. 
He cursed himself for his folly, cursed his 
attendants for their stupidity, and blamed 
his wife for not having led him to a better 
life. He sent for his father and Martha, 
yet when he knew they were in the house 
he wished them at home. 

The old 'squire looked at him with tear- 
dimmed eyes, unable to speak, while Mar* 
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tha laid her cool hand upon his brow and 
told him how sorry she was to find him so 
ill. Recognizing the charm of her pres- 
ence, he begged her to remain with him ; 
and during the days which followed she 
was able to soothe him when all others 
failed. She prayed for him and with him, 
until he acknowledged God's justice and 
his own sinfulness. 

His wife had never been demonstrative 
in her affection, but as he was passing 
away from her, she clung to him with the 
utmost tenderness, while, no longer re- 
proaching her, he gave minute directions 
in regard to the training of their children. 

" I don't believe there's a Manning in 
this generation that can drink moderately," 
he said, with the most impressive earnest- 
ness, adding with still greater emphasis : 
" My boys can not They must be teeto- 
talers or drunkards. The appetite has 
been handed down from father to son, and 
it is a terrible inheritance." 

Beniah Manning should have lived a 
hundred years. He died, a comparatively 
young man. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE PRODIGAL'S RETURN. 



It was enough to know that Caspar 
Manning was found, and would be at home 
as soon as he was able to travel. 

How and where his brother had searched 
for him this brother did not tell ; neither 
did he reveal the many artifices to which 
he had resorted for the purpose of contin- 
uing his vagabond life. He had preferred 
cold and hunger and homelessness, with 
the drink he craved, to warmth, plenty, and 
home, with the denial of a groveling appe- 
tite. But dissipation and privation under- 
mined his strength until he could no longer 
pursue his wanderings ; and, forced to seek 
rest in an isolated hamlet, was easily traced 
and discovered. Even then, sick and suf- 
fering as he was, he begged to be allowed 
to go on in his old way, and thus quickly 
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end a wretched life. He insisted upon 
it, refusing to be dictated, but Kiah was 
resolute and watchful, prepared for any 
emergency and intent upon saving him. 

Home at last, they were welcomed by 
their father, who had grown strangely old 
since he parted from his youngest son. 

" My boys, my boys, I am thankful to 
see you once more," he said in a husky 
voice. " Caspar, don't leave me again, no 
matter what else you do. I am the one 
most to blame, and you must let me help 
you. I never thought I should ask my 
boys' forgiveness, but I need to ; " and 
before his purpose could be divined he 
had knelt at the prodigal's feet, craving 
pardon for the wrongs he had done by 
precept and example, and transmitted ten- 
dency. 

Instantly Caspar was clasped in his 
father's arms, both remaining upon their 
knees, as they begged, each the other's 
forgiveness, and pledged themselves to 
mutual help and better lives. 

The scene was too sacred, even for the 
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one witness who withdrew as soon as pos- 
sible, leaving the hall for the sitting-room 
where mamma, and Diamond awaited his 
coming. 

" We have been praying," whispered the 
child. "Papa prayed, too, with mamma 
and me, so I know brother Caspar will be 
good and stay with us. I know he will 
and so does mamma know he will." 

Presently the father and son came h 
with traces of tears upon their cheeks, but 
the beaming of new hopes in their eyes. 

" Marthy, I am forgiven, and we are 
both going to try and do just as well as 
we can," said Esquire Manning. 

If Caspar Manning had never before 
appreciated the kindness and delicacy of 
her he called " mamma," he surely did so 
then, as she took his hands, and smilingly 
responded that they would all turn over 
new leaves in their journals and see what 
good children they could be, looking to 
the oldest for an example. 

" That means papa, and he is going to 
be ever so good," exclaimed Diamond, 
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heartily, thus relieving the general tension 
of feeling. 

Achsah Huntoon told Caspar it was 
almost the gladdest day of her life, content 
as she was, to put aside all regrets and 
fears. 

The large chamber, always called " the 
boys' room," had been re-furnished during 
Kiah's absence, with especial regard for the 
comfort and tastes of the two who would 
occupy it. 

"A man should be good and pure, and 
true, to sleep in such a room as this," said 
the elder that evening, after expressing his 
admiration for pictures, carpet, and cur- 
tains. " I should know that mamma's hand 
has been here. I don't deserve it." 

" We are none of us getting just our de- 
serts, and no more, in this world," replied 
the younger. " You remember that Ach- 
sah used to tell us we deserved trouncing 
every day, but instead of the trouncings we 
only received scoldings, such as she was 
pleased to bestow. I don't know any one 
here who deserves such a woman as 
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mamma ; but here she is, and I am thankful 
for her influence." 

" It is a rare good, for which we should 
all be thankful. Mamma is a wonderful 
woman, and she grows more beautiful every 
year. I love to look at her. Her face is 
like a lovely picture/' 

Since Caspar Manning started for home 
he had expressed no desire for alcoholic 
liquors ; and, alone with his father, he had 
solemnly promised to refrain from its use. 
Yet, it was a question with his brothers 
whether he would have the strength and 
principle requisite to keep his pledge. It 
would cost him a fearful and long-continued 
struggle. He would be aided in all pos- 
sible ways, but the final result would de- 
pend entirely upon himself. 

He listened to a description of Beniah's 
sickness and death, with the regrets and 
self-reproaches uttered, when too late, to 
redeem a wasted life. He asked few ques- 
tions, yet it was evident that the sad story 
produced its effect. 

And Sylvester ? Ah ! here was the liv- 
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ing trouble, to be borne, as best it might, 
without hope of relief. He had gone from 
bad to worse, until he lost his standing 
among business men, and became a com- 
mon drunkard, reckless and shameless. 
He made no provision for his wife, or for 
himself, beyond what sufficed to maintain 
his credit with the rum-seller. 

His father offered him a home in his 
native town, which, at last, he was induced 
to accept. The farm adjoining his brother's 
was purchased for him, and a house built 
in which he might have been comfortable 
and happy, had he cast away his cups. But 
everybody said he would drink until he 
died. Even his father believed this. 

His wife, who was sadly faded, yet 
thinking little of the freshness she had lost, 
accepted the fact and prayed for wisdom 
to direct her way. Some thought of her 
own folly, may have made her more chari- 
table towards her husband ; but over all, 
and above all, was a desire so to live as to 
stand approved of God. 

A few weeks spent with Martha, during 
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which she spoke freely of her great dis- 
appointment, frankly avowing the motives 
and wishes she had cherished, proved the 
most eventful weeks of her life. Straight 
to her heart went the questions, so tenderly 
asked she could not refuse to reply, and 
replying, could not fail to see wherein she 
must condemn herself. Lovingly was 
she counseled, until she, too, recognizing 
the beauty of holiness, was won to a life 
of higher aims and nobler aspirations. 

She became so gentle and patient that 
her husband had no provocation to harsh- 
ness. If he came to her sober she received 
him smilingly; if intoxicated, she greeted 
him kindly. If he failed in the manage- 
ment of his farming interests, others sup- 
plied the deficiency. If he was unable or 
neglectful to provide suitable food and 
clothing, others were careful that there 
should be no lack. 

At the time of Beniah's death he had 
been living thus for more than a year. At 
times he was so overwhelmed with a sense 
of his degradation, and realizing what he 
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had sacrificed, he would resolve to break 
the shackles which bound him. But these 
resolves were quickly broken. He had 
the power to will, without the strength to 
perform. Yet, no one reproached him. 
He came and went at his pleasure ; a man 
fast losing his manliness, and doomed to 
sink still lower. 

" It's half and half," he said to Tom, 
when told of Caspars return. " It takes 
half to bear the curse, so the others can go 
free. I don't blame you though. Beniah 
and I had the same chance you had. We 
might let liquor alone, but we wouldn't, 
so we must take the consequences. Other 
men, that drinked with me, drink now, the 
same as ever, and I thought I could ; but 
I reckoned without my host that time. If 
you can save Caspar, do it, and I'll help 
you. A man is a fool to give up every- 
thing for liquor, but there are thousands 
doing it. I wish I had died before I ever 
tasted it ! " 

" Then, taste it never again." 

" No use talking. I can't do it. I sha'n't 
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do it. I'm booked for a drunkard's 
grave/' 

The man who could say this bitterly, 
almost defiantly, as though challenging his 
fate, could yet plead most eloquently with 
his brother, enforcing his appeals as no 
other could. 

"And what reply did you make to 
him ? " asked Kiah, when told of their in- 
terview. 

" What I can not tell you, because you 
would not understand it. I am thankful 
he has no children. The chances in life 
would be against them." 

" There are no chances in life, Caspar. 
What a man sows, that shall he also 
reap." 

" But parents sow for their children." 

" That is true. Yet a man or woman 
with will, principle, and God's help, may 
break up fallow ground, and cast in seed 
which shall ripen and bear fruit in old 
age." 

" Will, principle, and God's help ! I am 
beginning to think that with some people, 
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there can be neither will nor principle, ex- 
cept as God gives it." 

" It may be so. Mamma can tell you 
about that." 

Gradually, Caspar Manning was won to 

confide in her until she seemed his entire 

« 

dependence. She was quick to perceive 
his moods, and suggest work or recreation 
as he required. 

There were days when he was not left 
alone for a moment ; when he could not 
be trusted ; when he dared not trust him- 
self. The first time he ever knelt in 
prayer, was on one of these days, when 
his soul cried out for help, more than mor- 
tal could give. He did not pray for for- 
giveness of sin, but simply for the help he 
needed, and it was given in such measure, 
that he rose from his knees, rejoicing. 

He was ready then to sign the pledge 
of total abstinence. He had faith in him- 
self, and faith in God. His father was 
ready to join him, as were also Beniah's 
children, who were spending a school vaca- 
tion at their grandfather's. 
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For a year this pledge was kept invio- 
late, and at its close, Esquire Manning, with 
six of his family, took upon themselves the 
vows of church-membership. It was a fes- 
tal day for the church, when they came 
forward, the father leading his little daugh- 
ter, with Flossie by her side, and followed 
by four sons. 

Sylvester had refused to witness the 
solemn ceremony, although in his innermost 
heart, he wished himself worthy to partici- 
pate in its solemnities and privileges. This 
he acknowledged to his wife, and after- 
wards to Sophie Deering, who, in the 
midst of a career, at once brilliant and re- 
munerative, gave of her best without 
money and without price. 

Once interested in a person, she was not 
easily discouraged in her efforts to do him 
good ; and after all other friends had des- 
paired of her cousin's reform, she still clung 
to the hope that he would at length assert 
his manhood, and refuse to die as the fool 
dreth. It seemed to her that the occasion 
which had called her from home, could not 
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be without its influence upon him ; and 
thus impressed, she made one more ap- 
peal ; adjuring him by all a man should 
nold most dear and sacred, to come out 
from bondage into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. He listened to her with- 
out manifesting any impatience, yet insisted 
that it was too late for him to change his 
manner of life. 

" There must be one black sheep in the 
flock," he said, with a sorry attempt at 
pleasantry. "I don't know what will be in 
the next generation, but I am the scape- 
goat for this. You mean well, and you 
have done your duty. You remember old 
Miah. He got started and he couldn't 
stop till he got to the end. No more 
can I." 

Old Miah was remembered, yet it was 
seldom allusion was made to him by that 
title. Respect for his daughter had led, 
insensibly, to a more respectful manner in 
referring to him, but the debt, so far as its 
value could be ascertained, in money, was 
long since paid. 
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Thirza Langdon was married to a man 
every way worthy of her, than which, no 
higher praise could be bestowed upon him. 
He was a friend of her former lover, and 
with her had grieved over the ruin and 
death of one from whom the world had 
expected so much. Her fears had proved 
to be prophecies, quickly fulfilled. Arthur 
Willis had died from exposure, while in- 
toxicated ; so poor, that he was buried at 
the expense of those who had known and 
admired him, when he was the idol of so- 
ciety. He had gone down to the very 
depths, but he dragged no woman down 
with him, and left none to bear his shame. 
One woman thinks of him tenderly; yet 
thanks God for the happiness which is 
hers, with husband, and children, and 
home. 

Esquire Manning has reached the age 
of four-score ; bearing witness to the ben- 
efit he has derived from the practice of 
total abstinence, during the last ten years 
of his life. He talks less than when he 
was younger, but his words express more 
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of wisdom. His pastor, Mr. Lane, leans 
upon him as upon a strong pillar, and the 
list of his "foreign missionaries, ,, as he 
calls his charities, is constantly increasing. 
He gives for himself, while his wife, who 
has grown rich, through the sale of the 
western land set apart for her, bestows 
her gifts separately. 

Diamond has fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood. She is beautiful, and good as 
she is beautiful. With all the advantages of 
wealth, education and culture, she has the 
same simplicity of manner which has 
always characterized her mother, and the 
same Christian faith which has been her 
mother's strength and shield. Caspar is her 
pet brother, she loving him most, because 
he has no wife to love him, and be- 
cause he remains at the old home. She 
is petted and flattered by the entire family, 
but of all her train of admirers, her brother 
Beniah's children are most devoted and 
enthusiastic. The eldest, a son, owes more 
to her than to all other influences com- 
bined. She has restrained, led, and en- 
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couraged him, until his feet are now 
planted securely on the Rock of Ages. 

When Tom was married to Helen Mil- 
ler, for whom he had so long waited, Ach- 
sah Huntoon was delighted, commending 
the young lady's choice, and only regret- 
ing that she had not sooner accepted her 
destiny. 

" I tell you, Marthy, it's better for women 
to settle down to housekeeping whenever 
they can get as good husbands as our 
boys will be/' said this friend, who was 
privileged, as ever, to criticise and advise. 

But when Kiah wished to marry Philura 
Flanders, she had several reasons to offer 
for the postponement of the marriage. She 
had spent a good deal of money on the 
girl, expecting it would be of some advan- 
tage to her, as well as to Flury, and she 
couldn't afford to let so much go for noth- 
ing. She didn't believe in girls being 
married as soon as they were out of school. 
They needed some time to enjoy them- 
selves before they had a family to look 
after. 
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All these objections, however, were over- 
ruled, and Philura was married ; since 
which time aunt Achsah's yearly visits to 
" Flury," are the grand events of her life. 
John, too, has set up his household gods 
near to those of his younger brother ; so 
that, between the two, she spends many 
happy weeks. 

They talk not, now, of Sylvester and his 
wife, but of Flossie and her husband. The 
unfortunate son grew more quiet, day by 
day, until he lost all consciousness save of 
physical wants ; and thus he lives on. 

Often an old man comes and gazes at 
him, while fast-flowing tears attest the in- 
tensity of a father's grief, and turning 
away, this father prays — "Oh, God, lay 
not my sin to his charge ! " 
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